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See Page 25 for roll call votes in 1962 , 
1963 , and 1964 which passed the 
Senate and received a majority of 
Republican votes but were opposed 
by Senator Goldwater . 




OUT 

OF FOCUS 

(Readers are invited to submit items 
for publication , indicating whether 
the sender can be identified. Items 
must be fully documented and not 
require any comment.) 



Headline in the Wall Street Journal : SHOOTING CAPTURES NEW CON- 
VERTS, PUSHES SALES OF FIREARMS TO RECORD/Hunter and Target 
Shooters To Spend $1.5 Billion in 1964; One Million Ladies Join In. 


The showing of Mexican bullfights by station WCIU, Chicago. 


Joseph McD. Mitchel, who gained national fame in 1961 as city manager of 
Newburgh, N.Y., and apostle of a “crack-down” on welfare recipients, is now 
located in suburban Washington as a field director for the segregationist Citizens 
Councils of America. 


The Columbia Journalism Review reports that on May 26, 1964 the Chicago 
Tribune banner was: FLIES AID TO CASTRO FOES. The story was a first- 
person account by one “Manuel Fernandez,” who had told the Pompano Beach 
(Florida) Sun-Sentinel that he had flown a plane that had dropped hospital 
supplies to guerillas in Cuba, eluding Cuban and American radar. On May 
27, the Tribune again put the story on page one: U.S. ADMITS PLANE 
SLIPS THRU RADAR. This was a staff-written story out of Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. The headline was inaccurate : the Navy and Air Force had merely 
denied knowledge of the flight. The story was on the front page a third time on 
June 2. On June 5, the following headline appeared in the Los Angeles Times : 
AIRDROP OVER CUBA A HOAX, PENTAGON SAYS. The story, which also 
appeared in other papers, told of a Frank Fiorini who admitted planting the 
story of the flight with the Ft. Lauderdale and Pompano Beach papers as a 
publicity stunt for a Cuban exile group. No correction appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Jeremiah D. Finnegan, in a letter to the Post-Dispatch , claims to have divined 
the “one underlying positive force common to the right wing.” It is “dedication 
to the decay of the teeth of our children.” The author’s proof: The right wing 
is against the test ban, thus favoring more strontium 90 to attack teeth; the 
right wing is against fluoridation, thus favoring decay germs; and Robert Welch 
used to be a candy manufacturer. 


Only 310 out of 1500 large employers approached by the St. Louis Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity — headed by Chancellor Thomas Eliot of 
Washington University and the Very Rev. Paul Reinert, S.J., president of St. 
Louis University — voluntarily endorsed a nine-point program to provide equal 
employment opportunity. 


While the St. Louis Labor Tribune editorially endorsed the precedent-setting 
decision of the National Labor Relations Board which found a Local guilty of 
racial discrimination and held that it was an unfair labor practice under the 
law, it also declared, “there are quite a number of all-Negro Locals in building 
and service trades unions and the musicians union, and apparently most of 
them want to remain that way to maintain their own effective control as racial 
units. Since it is a voluntary choice, we see no reason for disturbing it.” 


Reporting on the Republican Convention, Art Buchwald related typical ques- 
tions and his answers: “How did the people in the Cow Palace react to Senator 
Goldwater’s statement that extremism in defense of liberty is no vice?” “I 
thought some of them were a little disappointed. The phrase in ‘defense of 
liberty’ confuses a lot of them. The feeling among most extremists is that if you 
have to qualify extremism, then it isn’t extreme. Frankly, I saw a lot of un- 
happy faces.” 


The Mississippi House moved to permit law officers to fingerprint and photo- 
graph civil rights workers arrested on misdemeanor charges. “We have some 
people coming into our state and we do not know who they are,” Rep. Thomp- 
son McClellan told the legislators. 
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Goldwater And The Bible 
F/M: It would be too much to ex- 
pect that political campaigns should 
be conducted upon Bible principles. 
But it comes as a shock that a can- 
didate for the Presidency should pre- 
dicate his candidacy upon principles 
directly contrary to the Bible. 

One of Apostle Paul’s pithy aph- 
orisms was that every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. Temperance is defined 
as a synonym for moderation and 
extremism as the antithesis of temper- 
ance and moderation. But Senator 
Goldwater declared that “Extremism 
in defense of liberty is no vice.” 

Another of Apostle Paul’s aph- 
orisms says, “Let your moderation be 
known to all men.” But the Senator 
declared that “Moderation in the 
pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 

Apostle Paul also admonishes that 
“The aged men be sober, grave, 
temperate, sound in faith, in charity, 
in patience.” Evidently there were no 
aged men in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. The Apostle’s 
doctrines were anathema to that 
body . . . 

Rev. L. P. Lockhart 

Greenville, Illinois 

F M: Recently I completed reading 
“The Conscience of a Conservative” 
(by Senator Barry Goldwater) and 
for the first time in my life, I am 
really frightened .... The most 
frightening thought is that a man with 
his ideas can even be considered for 
such a position, that he has been 
participating this long in our govern- 
ment. I am writing this letter to ex- 
press mv most ardent desire that . . . 
we do, indeed, take Mr. Goldwater 
seriously! We must understand whv 
it is imperative to be against — in 
action and thought — his beliefs, his 
type of “Americanism.” The book 
speaks for itself . . . 

Gerald Barad 

Chicago, Illinois 

“/ Want Candt/” 

F M: The homosexual, I learn from 
Life magazine, feels that he is mis- 
understood. Therefore, the homo- 
sexuals are attempting to organize 
with the objective of persuading a 
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callous public that they are really 
regular guys. You know, they just 
live a little differently from the rest 
of us and, “What the heck, fellas, we 
really aren’t bothering anybody.” 

Deep down inside, I may have a 
feeling of sympathy and the realiza- 
tion that the homosexual needs our 
understanding. But, I’m not ready 
to lend mv shoulder for him to cry 
on. The mascara might rub off and 
I’d have a hard time explaining that 
to my wife. 

Right on top of the Life article on 
homosexuality comes FOCUS/M/d- 
ivest with a writer who deplores the 
fact that his wife cannot buy a copy 
of Candy in Chicago. It is due, 
we are told, to censorship by the 
Chicago police and harassment of the 
booksellers. I suppose that I should 
have some sympathy for the writer, 
his wife and the harassed booksellers 
of Chicago. Unfortunately, I just 
can t seem to build up the empathy. 

These two situations have one thing 
in common. Two groups are crying for 
recognition of their personal “rights.” 
I m suie that the homosexual desires 
moie freedom to practice his sex 
life undisturbed by the police and 
the censure of the public. By the 
same token, there are some people 
who want free and easy access to 
books and printed material of a sort 
which appeals to them. 

Somehow or other I can’t get the 
thought out of my mind that the 
homosexual organization will get into 
the swing of community spirit and 
offei to sponsor a Boy Scout troop, or 
i un art classes as a civic project. 
Maybe I’m old fashioned, but the 
idea really doesn’t appeal to me. 

Similarly, the more vocal book and 
magazine advocates forget, or ignore, 
the fact that censorship, decent litera- 
ture groups and even “harassment” 
aie serving a purpose. They’re keep- 
ing Candy and other similar books 
out of the hands of babes, or I should 
say they’re trying to. We may not 
approve of the methods, but do we 
approve of the end result? Until a 
freedom of literature” and an “anti- 
book-banner comes up with a solu- 
tion to restrict “adult” literature to 
adults and not sell it in paperbacks 


for fifty cents to all comers, I’m afraid 
that I have to applaud the “censors,” 
much as I dislike the idea of censor- 
ship. 

This approach qualifies me as a 
prude or even a “blue-nose.” But, I 
wonder how many of us would have 
suffered from literary malnutrition and 
social astigmatism if we had been 
denied the privilege of reading such 
great works of literature as “Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover,” “Ulysses,” “Tropic 
of Cancer,” and now “Candy.” 

On the other end of the line from 
those who want to buy “Candy” at 
the local bookstore or confectionery 
are those who want to “ban” every- 
thing stronger than “Huckleberry 
Finn.” I don’t agree with them either.. 
But, there is some middle ground 
where the “anti” and the “anti-anti’ 
can meet. If liquor and contraceptives 
are sold in drugstores to adults only, 
perhaps “adult” books can be sold 
to “adults” only. Maybe this is the 
answer. Meanwhile, I’ll have to work 
out some way of explaining to my 
son that all girls don’t fold in the 
middle. It’s just that way in maga- 
zines. 

Al Foster 
St. Louis 

0 0 0 

Mr. Ed Sachs replies: 

Mr. Al Foster seems to be con- 
fused about the denial of my right 
to buy a book in Chicago and the 
fact that homosexuals want their own 
organization. 

The United States Supreme Court 
doesn’t seem confused. In recent rul- 
ings they have upheld my right to 
read, and even the most casual reader 
of history knows that few societies 
have thought for long that the police 
department was the correct agency 
to deal with literature which some 
people felt might be strong for 
youthful minds. As I write this, the 
Chicago Daily News is running a 
series of articles on how foolish the 
censorship situation is here in Chi- 
cago and the inability of any division 
of government in this state to rule 
which printed words in which con- 
text by which authors should be con- 
fiscated and the offending book seller 
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^forced to face criminal charges for 
selling them. 

The book “Candy” is unimportant. 
The principle isn’t. If the censors of 
any era had their way much of the 
world’s great literature, scientific 
papers, and theological musings 
would be unknown to us. I’m sure Mr. 
Foster is aware that at one time peo- 
ple in England were burned for try- 
ing to smuggle the Bible into that 
nation; Charles Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” was considered a blow at the 
British religious establishment; and 
that such wicked people as Socrates, 
Jesus, Spinoza, and Kant all wrote 
and said things which offended some 
of their contemporaries. Barrows Dun- 
ham provides enlightening informa- 
tion in “Heroes and Heretics” 
(Knopf) on the historic stands of 
people like Mr. Foster who say they 


VOTING RECORDS 


Congress 

Key to Symbols: 

Y— Voting for the Bill 
N — Voting against the Bill 
A — Absent 

AY — Announced for the Bill 
AN — Announced against the Bill 
PY— Paired for the Bill 
PN — Paired against the Bill 
HR— House Bill 
S — Senate Bill 


U. S. SENATE VOTES 


(A) HR 11049 Passage of the bill raising the 
salaries of approximately 1.7 million federal 
career employees and of federal executives, 
judges and members of Congress by $556.8 
million. Passed 58-21: R 15-9; D 43-12 (ND 
35-9; SD 8-3), July 2, 1964. A “yea” was a 
vote supporting the President’s position. 
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dislike censorship but in effect want 
it. This book, as any good history, 
also proves that truth will triumph; 
that each man in a free society should 
have a choice of which books he 
should read; and how censorship has 
increased the popularity of some bad 
books, not decreased it. 

F/M: It is Ed Sachs’s article, “I 
Want Candy,” that moves me to 
write. It is comprehensively docu- 
mented, and imaginatively written. 
It is worth in few pages far more 
than the pounds of verbiage most 
writers — including myself — vomit 
up in a year’s time. I am deeply 
moved by this writer’s social con- 
science, who makes me realize that 
the only worthwhile thing I have 
done in the last seven years is join 
a few picket lines. 

E G S 


U. S. HOUSE VOTES 


(A) HR 319 Permit a person who received 
mail which he considered “morally offensive” 
to request the Postmaster General to prevent 
the sender from mailing more unsolicited 
material to him or his children (considered 
under suspension — of-the-rules procedure, 
which requires a two-thirds majority for pass- 
age). Passed 326-19: R 139-3; D 187-16 (ND 101- 
16; SD 86-0), July 21, 1964 (230 “yeas” were 
necessary for passage). The President did not 
take a position on the bill. 

(B) HR 11865 Passage of the bill, providing 
a 5 percent across-the-board increase in Social 
Security old-age, survivors and disability 
benefits; raising the wage base for the Social 
Security tax from $4,800 to $5,400 a year; 
increasing payroll and self-employed tax 
rates; permitting widows to receive benefits 
at age 60 instead of 62; and bringing self- 
employed doctors and interns under com- 
pulsory coverage. Passed 388-8: R 162-5; D 
226-3 (ND 135-0; SD 91-3,) July 29, 1964. The 
President did not take a position on the 
bill. 


U. S. HOUSE 
ILLINOIS 

21 Gray (D) 

24 Price (D) 

23 Shipley (D) 

16 Anderson (R) . 

17 Arends (R) 

20 Findley (R) ... 

14 Hoffman (R) 

12 McClory (R) 

19 McLoskey (R) 

18 Michel (R) .... 

15 Reid (R) 


1964. Establish a variety of federal anti- 
poverty programs and an Office of Economic 
Opportunity in the Executive Office of the 
President to direct and coordinate the proj- 
ects. Smathers (D. Fla.) amendment author- 
izing the governor of a state to veto a proj- 
ect, contracted between the Federal Govern- 
ment and a private agency under Titles I 
or T f, within 30 days of the time the project 
w j submitted to him. Accepted 80-7; R 27-2; 
D 53-5 (ND 33-4; SD 20-1), July 23, 1964. The 
President did not take a position on the 
amendment. , 

(C) S 2642 Passage of the bill authorizing 
$947.2 million in fiscal 1965 for a wide variety 
of programs to combat poverty. Passed 61-34: 
R 10-22; D 51-12 (ND 40-1; SD 11-11), July 
23, 1964. A “yea” was a vote supporting the 
President’s position. 


CHICAGO 

1 Dawson (D) 

9 Finnegan (D) 

5 Kluczynski (D) 

7 Libonati (D) 

3 Murphy (D) 

6 O’Brien (D) (deceased) 

2 O’Hara (D) 

11 Pucinski (D) 

8 Rostenkowski (D) 

10 Collier (R) 

4 Derwinski (R) 

13 Rumsfeld (R) 

MISSOURI 

5 Bolling (D) 

9 Cannon (D) (deceased) 

6 Hull (D) 

8 Ichord (D) 

10 Jones (D) 


U. S. SENATE 

A 

B 

C 

1 

Karsten (D) 

Dirksen (R., 111.) 

Y 

Y 

N 

4 

Randall (D) 

Douglass (D., 111.) 

Y 

N 

Y 

3 

Sullivan (D) 

Long (D., Mo.) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

2 

Curtis (R) 

Symington (D., Mo.) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

7 

Hall (R) 
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EDITORIALS 


Republicans in a Dilemma 

A number of midvvestern newspapers 
betray signs of acute schizophrenia in their 
political convictions: they condemn Gold- 
water on views which they allow Republican 
gubernatorial candidates to entertain. 

They scorn Goldwater but 
give the gubernatorial candidates en- 
thusiastic endorsement of Goldwater 
They attack Goldwater for wanting to 
circumscribe the Supreme Court and 
check reapportionment, but forgive the 
Republican candidates for the same views. 
Without recommending a s £ alg , G ]d 
cratic party vote, it is crucial that the Gold- 
water party be decisively defeated at a 

levels. Why? Marquis W. Childs studied the 
Goldwater ascendancy and writes. • • • Y 
(the Goldwater organization) started from 
the bottom and worked up. They began 
fight over delegates at the precinct levels m 
1962. They carried the battle on t roug 
county, congressional district, an s a e 
levels . . .By the time Goldwater formally an- 
nounced his candidacy last Jan 3 state Gold- 
water chairmen were going full steam ahead 
in 45 states.” 

Unless a candidate loudly disassociates 
himself from the Republican standard bearer, 
he in fact furthers the ultra-conservative 
cause. Such a declaration of conscience is 
particularly appropriate from candidates who 
have had distinquished careers outside politi- 
cal life. A vote for Ethan A. H. Shepley in 
Missouri and Charles Percy in Illinois (even 
if the voter marks his ballot for President 
Johnson) is a vote for the Goldwater organi- 
zation now in dominance. Admittedly, these 
are negative reasons. But they compel us to 
prefer the Democratic candidates, Otto Kerner 
in Illinois and Warren Hearnes in Missouri. 


The Migrant 

T j ate in June the Illinois Citizens Committee 
on Migrant Labor marked the beginning of 
a major drive for protective legislation for 
the migrant worker with a prayer vigil in 
front of Lincoln’s Monument in Springfield, 
Illinois. No group in American society is as 
forgotten and unrepresented on any lawmaking 
body as the transient agricultural worker. 
The “Shame of American Agriculture” (p. 14) 
merits reading by all state legislators. 

A small start to ameliorate the lot of the 
migrant worker was made with the passage 
of President Johnson’s anti-poverty bill. It 
authorized $50 million (under Title III) to 
make grants and loans to poverty-stricken 
rural families, loans to cooperatives, and pro- 
grams to assist migrant workers. It also pro- 
vided that up to $15 million, appropriated 
under other titles could be used for aid to 
migrant workers. 

It is a beginning. 


A Necessary Tax 

T he Arts Crisis in St. Louis” is the third 
article in our continuing coverage of the ex- 
periment of the St. Louis Arts Council. 
FOCUS /Midwest presented a summary of the 
$40,000 Arts Council survey conducted by 
Booz-Allen & Hamilton, Inc., in our June 
1963 issue. The same study was evaluated by 
Chicagoan Robert Ahrens in August 1963. 

While the Council has for the second year 
failed to raise sufficient funds to meet the 
minimum needs of its member agencies, every 
attempt should be made not only to continue 
the Council but also to maintain the united 
cultural drive. Even without fund raising — 
if this will be the decision of its civic fathers 
— the Council can go on and flourish. 

St. Louis has advanced — and we use ad- 
vanced advisedly — from individual drives to 
united drives. It now should take the final 
step. Throughout the western world, demo- 
cracies have found ways to support art and 
education through taxes without interfering 
with free expression. If the latest crisis in 
the arts should prompt St. Louisans to search 
for the best answer rather than the easiest, 
they may at least find the “broader base of 
community support” so ardently desired. 

As the Arts Council Survey showed, the 
bulk of support for cultural activities comes 
from the central and western parts of St. 
Louis City and County although everyone else 
benefits equally. A mill tax would spread the 
burden fairly, free men and minds from the 
perennial task of fund-raising, and bestow 
genuine independence on benefiting institu- 
tions. Will St. Louis leaders have the courage 
to recommend and its citizens the wisdom to 
accept a tax? 

Rep. Curtis on Censorship 

W e do not often find ourselves in agree- 
ment with Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R. Mo.), 
so we are happy to applaud his opposition to 
HR 319 which passed by a roll-call vote of 
325-19. The bill permits a person to have the 
Postmaster General prevent a sender from 
mailing “morally offensive” mail to him or his 
children. Arguments ranged from the rights 
of the homeowner who “has a right to prevent 
a trespasser from coming into his home without 
his consent” to the accusation that the Post 
Office Department “must perforce act as a 
mail censor at the request of a single person” 
without due process and “this is a plain in- 
vasion of First Amendment rights.” The Justice 
Department had expressed the opinion that 
the bill was unconstitutional, and the Post 
Office Department said it was unworkable. 

Congressman Curtis objected to the bill 
and cited a statement from the American Civil 
Liberties Union that the bill set no standard 
for “morally offensive” mail and pointed out 
its “obvious constitutional defects.” 

It isn’t often that the ACLU and Rep. 
Curtis can be found in the same corner. 
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HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 



G. I. Bill: A Blueprint 


T wenty years ago President 
Franklin Roosevelt signed the “G. I. 
Bill” providing educational benefits 
to returning service men and women 
from World War II. Next to the Land 
Grant Act of 1862, the G. I. Bill is 
the most dramatic example of the 
value to the nation which comes from 
giving people an opportunity for 
education. In spite of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
the further legislation passed last fall, 
I am convinced that we have not yet 
taken the measure of the local, state, 
and national education effort we must 
make. On this 20th anniversary of 
the G. I. Bill, it is most appropriate 
to recall what it did, the boldness of 
it, and the benefits to individuals and 
the nation which it brought. It il- 
lustrates the “investment” nature of 
expenditures for education. 

In all, 7.8 million veterans of World 
War II and 2.3 million veterans of the 
Korean conflict received education or 
training under the G. I. bills. These 
wars took millions of young Americans 
out of an education in which they 
were engaged, or stopped them on the 
threshold of starting higher educa- 
tion. There was a desire in -the na- 
tion and in Congress to restore the 
“lost years” for those who returned. 
Other motivations were to cushion an 
anticipated post-war unemployment 
crisis, and other strains of demobiliza- 
tion. It has proven itself spectacularly. 

Studies of World War II veterans 
showed that those who used the 
training were more likely to move into 
new occupational fields than were 
those who did not. They were also 
more likely to shift into higher paid 
occupations: professional, managerial, 
or skilled. Among veterans who pre- 
viously held unskilled jobs, nearly 
40 per cent of those who took G.I. 
training moved into higher occupa- 
tions as compared with only 25 per 
cent of non-trainees who moved up. 
By all tests used: median income, job 
level, or other sign of economic estab- 
lishment, veterans who took G.I. 


training compare very favorably to 
non- veterans of the same age. It is 
estimated that today the U.S. derives 
$1 billion per vear more in taxes 
from the higher incomes earned by 
the beneficiaries of the G.I. bill alone. 
This is not to calculate the power 
that skills learned by these G.I.’s have ! 
given to the economy nor to meas- 
ure the influence of those who elected I 
professions such as the ministry, 
medicine, or teaching. 

As Secretary of Labor Wirtz has 
said, education must become our 
“biggest industry” of the future. The 
heart of a long-term and fundamental j 
attack on poverty will involve a great : 
new emphasis on education. This 
must begin at the elementary and 
pre-school levels. We must provide 
for more people to go to school and 
keep them in school longer. The 
skills required in a scientific and 
technological age are too demanding 
for the educational standards to which 
we have been accustomed. More and 
more it will be necessary to build into 
careers, the time for return to school 
or training to keep up with the pace ; 
of expanding knowledge. And before 
we ever master the new technical 
knowledge in political terms, and 
also learn what to do with leisure 
time, the humanities will have to be ! 
mastered more broadly and with a 
new and deeper competence. 

Like everything else the cost of 
education has gone up. In spite of 
loan and scholarship aid, far too 
many competent young people are 
priced out of higher education. Local 
communities and states have re- 
sponded generously and so has the 
federal government. But we must do 
more. My point however, and draw- I 
ing from the assessment of the G.I. I 
Bill, is that “cost” here is not “spend- 
ing.” Neither is it making a product I 
with a built-in obsolescence. It is an 
investment in a gilt-edged security 
that enhances its value with age. We 
cannot afford not to provide the best 
education for all, with equal op- 
portunity for all. 


Senator Humphrey's regular column appears exclusively in FOCUS/Midwest 
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For a little more than a year now 
civil rights groups — including the 
NAACP, CORE, and CCSA - and 
many other human relations groups 
have banded together to compose 
the Citizens' Coordinating Committee 
in Kansas City. Previously, many un- 
successful attempts had been made to 
bring such groups together. However, 
the latest try has succeeded in min- 
imizing their differences, and the 
new group should become a force 
in Kansas City*. 

Recently they were active on two 
fronts: the nomination by petition of 
Dr. Carl M. Peterson for the School 
Board and the Report given by the 
Coordinating Committee to the School 
Board early in September analyzing 
progress in: personnel integration, lib- 
eral transfer policy, and bussing of 
pupils to relieve over-crowding. 

Dr. Peterson's nomination means 
in effect that many citizens have lost 
faith in the long standing tradition 
of having Republican and Democratic 
County Committees nominate one 
candidate who would then be cross 
endorsed by the other to insure a 
bi-partisan school board. Dr. Peterson 
is a Negro surgeon active in 
civic affairs, member of the Lin- 
coln University Board of Curators, 
and eminently qualified for a position 
on the School Board. 

Homer Wadsworth, president of 
the Board of Education, recently 
pointed out that the Negro commun- 
ity whose children comprise 38 per 
cent of the public school enrollment 
ought to be represented b\ a Negro 
member of the school board. How the 
county political committees will re- 
spond to this question is at present 
uncertain. 
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Complicating the situation is the 
assumption by Leon Jordan, president 
of the influential Freedom, Inc., that 
he has enough support in the Demo- 
cratic County Committee to nomin- 
ate Dr. John Ramos, a Negro radio- 
logist. Jordan has been under con- 
siderable pressure to withdraw his 
support for Ramos and switch it to 
Peterson, but he told me that negotia- 
tions with other members of the 
County Committee have gone too 
far for him to switch now even if he 
so wanted. He feels confident Dr. 
Ramos will be nominated and elected. 

The Citizens Coordinating Com- 
mittee will not engage in a political 
struggle with Freedom, Inc. Their 
job, they say, was done when they 
got a qualified Negro on the ballot, 
and although many Committee mem- 
bers will continue to support Dr. 
Peterson in his campaign, they will 
do so as individuals and not as mem- 
bers of the CCC. In any event they 
have presented a serious challenge to 
a long standing political tradition. 

It took one year to prepare the 
Report on educational problems which 
the Committee presented to the School 
Board. The account of its presenta- 
tion in the Kansas City Times was 
unfortunately inadequate. 

It accurately reported the requests 
made, but omitted most of the 
supportive reasoning and statistical 
analysis. The impression was left that 
the civil rights people are repeating 
the same old charges and demands. 

However, the analysis of teacher 
assignments, of white children trans- 
ferring out of predominately Negro 
schools, and of the educational tool 
of bussing students, were all invalidat- 
ing the School Board’s contention that 
they have tried to encourage racial 
integration wherever possible. 

Quotations from three sections il- 
lustrate the care and strength of the 
Committee’s Report. The statistics 
were supplied by the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

On teacher assignment : “The 
Board’s figures indicate that during 
1963-64, 99 Negro teachers of the 331 
applicants were hired. Twenty-four of 
these Negro teachers were assigned to 
the seven high schools having the 
highest percentage of Negro pupils. 
Thirteen new Negro teachers were 
assigned to two of the seven junior 
high schools which have a majority 
Negro pupil enrollment. 

“The remaining 62 Negro teachers 
were assigned to 21 elementary 
schools — 17 of which have 80 to 
100 per cent Negro pupils. Three 
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Negro teachers were sent to pre- 
dominantly white schools.” 

On pupil transfers : “According to 
the data we received, the highest 
number of reassignments out of sec- 
ondary schools occurred in the 
predominantly Negro districts, and 
the highest number of reassignments 
in, occurred in predominantly white 
districts. Manual, with 91.8 per 
cent Negro enrollment, had 279 
transfers out. Of this number 
57 transferred into Northeast Sr. 
with .1 per cent Negro enrollment; 
133 entered Northeast Jr. with .3 per 
cent Negro enrollment, and 46 en- 
tered Westport with 5.9 per cent 
Negro enrollment. If we analyze these 
figures further, it is noted that in 



September 1963, only five Negro 
pupils were enrolled at Northeast Jr. 
It is therefore a reasonable assump- 
tion that the entire number of trans- 
fers out of Manual to Northeast Jr. 
were white students. Similarly, at 
Northeast Sr., where only two Negro 
pupils were enrolled in September, 
1963, we can reasonably assume that 
all 57 transfers from Manual into 
Northeast Sr. were white students.” 

On the educational cost to the pupil 
bussed under the present system 
which operates only in schools pre- 
dominantly Negro: “1) They are re- 
quired to be at their ‘sending school’ 
at least twenty minutes earlier than 
other pupils .... 2) They are loaded 
into buses and required to sit three 
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to a seat and frequently to stand 
while being transported. 3) They are 
denied the opportunity to go home to 
a hot lunch, placing the burden upon 
their parents of preparing a package 
lunch or providing 35c for a hot 
cafeteria lunch. 4) They are deprived 
of the opportunity to attend many 
of the cultural activities which are a 
part of the enrichment program pro- 
vided other pupils. 5) They are sub- 
jected to total segregation from all 
activities of the school which they 
attend . . . .” 


Such detail and painstaking care 
in argument suggest the most re- 
sponsible kind of civic concern and 
deserve better reporting. The in- 
adequate coverage seems suspicious 
because a big bond issue is coming 
up November 3. The City, County, 
and the School Board are asking voter 
approval to issue bonds: the Citv, 
48 1 / 2 million; the County, 21 million; 
and the School Board, 18 million. 

Obviously much is at stake. The 
Stars position has consistently been 
“don’t rock the boat.” Thus the draw- 
ing of the teeth from the Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s Report seems like an 
attempt to keep the issues between 
the School Board and the Civil Rights 
groups subdued. But if I am right in 
such an inference, then The Star has 
made a common mistake. Inadequate 
coverage can only cause resentment 
and will probably make the Com- 
mittee consider taking their case to 
the public by other means. At this 


writing much depends upon how the 
Board reacts. 

If the Board fails to respond to 
these documented charges the suspic- 
ion created by The Stars inadequate 
coverage will be strengthened and 
large scale public resentment is liable 
to damage the possible passage of 
the bond issues, which still labo^ 
under the handicap of requiring a 
two-thirds favorable vote for passage. 



S eptember has come again. Day- 
light grows a shade shorter each day. 
A trace of chill settles upon the late 
night air. In the dawn the wind 
carries the first scents of autumn. 

But this September in Chicago is 
different from many Septembers of 
the past. The White Sox have swept 
a four game series with the fearful 
Yankees and as of this writing are 
leading the American League by the 
precarious margin of one-half game. 
But it is still a lead and their fans, 
warhorses of patience and endur- 
ance, sense a pennant and perhaps 
a world series within their grasp. 

From the elevator boy to the cabbie 
to the newsman to the stranger in the 
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lunchroom having a cup of coffee 
beside me, all have some infernal 
predisposition to discuss the progress 
of the race, all displaying an awesome 
knowledge of averages, wins, osses, 


and percentages. 

I enjoy watching a game now and 
then for a few moments can find 
myself caught up in the' excitement 
of an inning, but I am no avid tan, 
do not quiver at the prospect of a 
pennant, barely know the names of 
the players, and am completely 
ignorant of the vital averages which 
chart a man’s rise to greatness or 
fall to doom. I cannot help thinking 
that whichever team wins this year, 
they will all be back next year for 
another vigorous effort, with the 
roster of players reversed through 
purchases and trades. 

But my ignorance on the subject 
leaves me ill equipped to venture 
out these days. Since I wish to re- 
main in the good graces of my fellow 
citizens (each one a potential buyer 
of my books) I cannot pause to try 
to justify my infirmity. In defense I 
have cultivated a whole arsenal of 
phrases to help me evade exposure 
and ruin. 

“What did you think of the game 
last night?” draws a response from 
me of, “Say that was some game!” 
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“Did you think they were going 
to make it?” 

“Didn’t think they had a chance.” 

“How’d you like Pizarro’s pitching?” 

“Hard to believe!” 

“What about that ninth inning 
triple by Landis?” 

“A little more moxie on that ball 
and it might have been a homer.” 

“Who you think they’re going to 
pitch against Baltimore tomorrow 
night?” 

“They’re only one or two guys they 
can start.” 

“Peters or Buzhardt?” 

“Sure.” 

But all this canny deception is of 
no avail when I am with my sons. 
They knowme for the lout I am. The 
older boys have long since given 
me up and accept my frailties in a 
spirit of fair play. But the six year 
old is still at the age of idol worship 
and I live in dread of the day when 
he also will find me out. 

He has already assembled his back- 
yard gladiators, a young, tough, and 


raucous crew. Yesterday I looked our 
the window and saw him at the 
mound during a game. For a moment 
I did not recognize him. His head 
bent, he stared intently at an imagin- 
ary spot on his scuffed sneakers. He 
straightened up, the oversized glove 
hanging like a great waffle over his 
wrist as he cupped his hands over 
his head. Then he exploded into a 
delivery that tore in so high across 
the plate the batter would have 
needed a helicopter to take a fair 
swing. 

But at the rhubarb which followed, 
my son showed himself a true stalwart 
of the profession. He stood with his 
face contorted, mouth twisted, under- 
lip thrust forward in a mask of fierce 
belligerence, and bellowed his de- 
fense. 

At that point I had to turn away 
overcome by emotion. For a little 
still I will probably be able to conceal 
my apathy and ignorance from him, 
keep the image he has of me un- 
tarnished. But as Goliath fell, so 
must I fall. 
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Cooperatives: A Civilizing 


Jerry Voorhis 



Chicago: A Neighborhood 
Institution 

B ig cities as a whole are too big 
to provide a feeling of belonging for 
their residents. The city is nameless 
people passing each other on count- 
less streets, jamming buses and sub- 
ways, crowding each other in apart- 
ment house elevators. 

But within big cities there can 
develop true neighborhoods — seg- 
ments of the city where, due to a 
variety of circumstances, people are 
able to lind the contentment which 
comes from the sense of belonging. 

This has happened in the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood neighborhood on the 
south side of Chicago. In Kansas 
City and St. Louis this “feeling of 
community,” as Paul Goodman calls 
it, has come about not through 
neighborhoods but through organi- 
zations. 

Wherever genuine neighborhoods do 
develop within great cities, certain 
community institutions are found at 
their core. Hyde Park-Kenwood is no 
exception. 

The politics of the Fifth Ward 
have been a kind of “community in- 
stitution” ever since Professor Paul 
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H. Douglas of the University of Chi- 
cago was elected to the City Council. 
Neither the Republicans nor the 
powerful Democratic organization 
can control or even influence Fifth 
Ward voters. 

Hyde Park-Kenwood has its own 
newspaper, the Hyde Park Herald. It 
is not a big city paper but a neighbor- 
hood paper, indeed a kind of “small 
town” paper concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people in the city blocks 
where it circulates. 

The University of Chicago is lo- 
cated there. All sorts of community 
activities and cultural opportunities 
revolve around the University. Its 
faculty and student body form the 
nucleus of one kind of community 
life. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, for 
many years completely integrated, has 
been a vital part of Hyde Park- 
Kenwood for 105 years. 

Much of the community life centers 
around the Unitarian Church, Indeed 
its membership provided the core for 
the Chicago Memorial Association 
which offers advance planning for 
last rites at predetermined costs for 
anyone who becomes a member. 

But in some ways the most in- 
fluential of all the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood institutions is a business 
owned by some 8,000 families in the 
neighborhood. It could not have 
moved away during the discouraging 
days of so-called “deterioration” when 
many businesses did leave the area 
— even if it had wanted to. 

This business is the Hyde Park 
Cooperative Society which operates 
the largest single supermarket in the 
city of Chicago. 

The co-op was founded as a “buying 
club” more than 30 years ago by a 
small group largely from the Uni- 
versity including Paul Douglas. It 
not only survived years of small 
volume, poor locations, and cramped 
quarters, but it prospered. Hyde 
Parkers came to regard it as “their 
store.” 

The Hyde Park Pie raid for Febru- 
ary 4, 1959, carried a double-page 
spread advertisement entitled “Re- 
port to the Community for the Hyde 
Park Cooperative Society, Inc.” The 
ad announced payment of a 4 per 



cent dividend to all 4,000 shareholders 
and a 2.8 per cent patronage refund 
to all customers. Even more import- 
ant was the announcement of the 
signing of a 20-year lease with Webb 
and Knapp for a new store in the 
Hyde Park Shopping Center. 

But Hvde Park Cooperative — now 
at more than 8,000 membership — 
is much more than the largest super- 
market in Chicago, much more than 
an economic enterprise. 

It is a community center. 

People of every race and kind 
stop at the coffee bar to carry on 
first-name conversations about local 
schools, politics, births, deaths, the 
United Nations, or what to put in 
the co-op’s suggestion box. 

There is a gigantic bulletin board 
in the co-op for every conceivable 
kind of want ad, notice, and offer. 

In the supermarket basement is 
an attractive meeting room regularly- 
used for seating 200 people. 

Hvde Park Cooperative was the 
first business in its area to integrate 
its staff. This was many years ago. 
Today the employee list reads like a 
roll call at the United Nations. Wal- 
ker Sandbach, the manager, operates 
today a $5,000,000 business which in 
1963 paid a three per cent patronage 
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refund — about a week and a halfs 
groceries free. 

Neither the general manager nor 
the board of directors permits philos- 
ophy to interfere with sound business 
judgment and policies. They know 
that in their cooperative their 
generation is building a kind of 
social capital which, if successfully 
and wisely husbanded, can be avail- 
able to every family in all future 
generations caring to invest $20 
for a basic membership share of 
ownership. This is the rather dramatic 
economic meaning of the “open mem- 
bership” principle of cooperative 
business. 

Nonetheless, it is basic policy of 
the board of directors, elected as it 
is in sharply contested campaigns 
which involve most of the Hyde Park- 
Kennwood Community, to support 
every worthwhile community cultural, 
civic, or welfare agency or effort to 
the extent that resources permit. 

Among the results of this policy 
are the Hyde Park Cooperative Credit 
Union, a $1 J /2 million institution, the 
Hyde Park Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, a cooperative nursery school, 
and a fuel buying cooperative. Drama 
groups, the Red Cross, the Commun- 
ity Chest, and hospital drives are also 
supported generously. 

Kansas City; A Prairie 
Empire Imstltmti@n 

H yde Park is a neighborhood as 
self-confident and “inner-directed” — 
as one of its most illustrious former 
residents, David Riesman, would put 
it — as one can find. Despite its 
interest in the wide world Hyde Park 
is still a neighborhood largely suf- 
ficient unto itself. All other people 
are to the true Hyde Parker, for- 
eigners. 

In another part of the Midwest, 
“CCA” is an institution springing 
from the same tap root as the Hyde 
Park Cooperative but looking out- 
ward, ever outward — and the farther 
the better — for the limits of its ac- 
tivity, its influence, and its cherished 
volume of business. At present that 
volume approaches annually a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 

Ask any taxi driver at the Kansas 
City airport — America’s last remain- 
ing airport within striking distance 
of “downtown” — to take you to the 
“Co-op” and he will know what you 
mean. 

Not everyone in Kansas City likes 
CCA. Some wish it would disappear. 
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But few indeed have never heard of 
it. Unlike many — alas, probably most 
— cooperatives, CCA is widely rec- 
ognized in Missouri and surrounding 
states as one of the BIG institutions 
of the area. It ranks 249th in Fortunes 
list of the 500 largest businesses in the 
U.S.A. 

Its full name is Consumers Co- 
operative Association. What CCA 
means by “consumers” are farmers 
and their neighbors who “consume” 
on their farms and in their towns 
fertilizer, feed, tractor fuel, heating 
and lubricating oil, chemicals, hard- 
ware, seeds, auto supplies, and similar 
products — agricultural in-puts for 
the most part. 

CCA is part of the culture of the 
Midwest. It belongs in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Arkansas — even 
Colorado and Wyoming. CCA is 
indigenous, a home-based business, in 
the vast Great Plains area which has 
always regarded Kansas City as its 
metropolitan center, the focus of its 
culture, its transportation, and its 
economic life. 

And if CCA belongs as a major 
economic institutional citizen of this 
nine-state area, it is probably even 
more important that CCA enables 
some 400,000 rural families to enjoy 
a sense of belonging and participation 
in the business life of their com- 
munities and their region. 

These 400,000 families are the 
owners of the local cooperatives which 
in turn own Consumers Cooperative 
Association as their central source of 
wholesale supply and their productive 
agency. For the fiscal year 1963 these 
local cooperatives in Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and neighboring 
states received in cash patronage re- 
funds $7,500,000 from their whole- 
sale organization and a like amount 
in something even more valuable — 
shares of CCA stock. These were the 
largest patronage refunds ever paid 
by what was then the largest farm 
supply cooperative in the world. 

CCA is one of the two or three most 
significant symbols of Kansas City’s 
place as the heart of the agricultural 
economy of the Great Plains. 

But CCA is also a Kansas City 
“hometown” institution. Its invest- 
ment in physical facilities in Kansas 
City and environs is probably greater 
than that of the famous “American 
Royal,” Kansas City’s challenge to 
Chicago’s International Livestock Ex- 
position. A million-dollar addition to 
its office building recently was com- 
pleted, and by early 1965 CCA will 



have expended more than $3 mil- 
lion on an industrial complex in 
North Kansas City that will include 
three new factories, an extensive 
research and development laboratory 
and several acres of warehouse 
space. Among industrial corpora- 
tions headquarters in Kansas City, 
CCA ranks as number one. Its an- 
nual meeting, held always in the 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium, 
brings into the city each December 
between 6000 and 7000 people. 

Of the 2600 employees of CCA 
about 700, including all the principal 
officers, live in the Kansas City area. 
The annual Kansas City payroll is 
about $4,500,000. As part of their 
cooperative and community-centered 
philosophy these CCA officials and 
employees make a point of participat- 
ing actively in the city’s life. 

A few years ago the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration was forced to 
foreclose on one of the largest housing 
projects in Kansas City ever to suffer 
this fate. The proposal was advanced 
that the families then living in the 
project form a cooperative housing as- 
sociation and purchase the properties 
from FHA as their own homes. A 
number of CCA employees helped to 
guide this enterprise to success. What 
was once a partially occupied, dete- 
riorating group of buildings is now 
a pulsating neighborhood known as 
“Boulevard Village,” with a waiting 
list for occupancy and membership 
and a kind of show-place for those 
interested in the housing problems 
of American cities. 

CCA was founded in 1929. It was, 
in a sense, the child of another Mis- 
souri organization — Missouri Farm- 
ers Association. Most of the peo- 
ple who started CCA had learned 
their lessons in MFA — among them 
Howard A. Cowden, the president and 
general manager of CCA through 
most of its remarkable development, 
and Homer Young, now president 
and general manager. 

Missouri Farmers Association is an 
organization of about 160,000 farmer 
families. Their small membership fee 
makes the members in effect owners 
of a thriving farm supply business, a 
meat packing plant, a printing busi- 
ness, an oil company, and a highly 
successful insurance company. The 
organization has its headquarters in 
Columbia where it operates a large 
printing establishment which turns 
out a monthly farm magazine and 
organizational printed matter. Mis- 
souri Farmers Association is a state 
institution of no small influence. Its 
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voice is one of the half dozen strong- 
est ones in the state capital at Jef- 
ferson City. 

Neither CCA nor MFA has any 
direct relationship to any of the na- 
tional farm organizations. Both derive 
their strength from the people of 
the farms and rural communities 
where they carry on their cooperative 
business operations. Owned by the 
people who use their services, they 
must and always will remain locally- 
owned and regionally-oriented institu- 
tions. 

St. Louis: A Community 
Health Institution 

Labor Health Institute in St. 
Louis is not organized or chartered 
as a cooperative enterprise. In this 
respect it differs from CCA and 
Hyde Park Cooperative Society. But 
L.H.I. is a community institution. 

It is, largely, the membership of 
Local 688 of the much publicized and 
controversial Teamsters Union. Those 
national controversies do not concern 
us here. But the way in which certain 
activities of Local 688 have affected 
the economic, social, and cultural life 
of St. Louis do concern us. 
They provide a third example of little 
publicized but deeply meaningful in- 
stitutions in the Midwest — institu- 
tions born of the needs of the local 
people, created by the local people, 
and in forming to a marked degree 
their lives and those of their neigh- 
bors. 

Labor Health Institute was begun 
in 1945 as a result of a collective 
bargaining agreement whereby em- 
ployers of the members of the Local 
agreed to pay five per cent of 
their pay into a health and welfare 
fund for the benefit of their employees 
and their families. At the time, and 
even to an extent today, these people 
were among the lower paid groups in 
the St. Louis area. 

But the operation of L.H.I. has 
made them one of the best cared for 
people from a health standpoint in 
the entire United States. There 
is hardly a group health plan in 
existence anywhere which provides 
for its clientele so comprehensive a 
scope of medical and health care as 
does L.H.I. 

Some 17,500 people are eligible 
for care either at the Labor Health 
Center or in their homes or in St. 
Louis hospitals — without cost to 
them other than that borne by their 
health and welfare fund. 

Of those 17,500 people no less 
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than 13,261 were actually treated for 
some ailment during the year 1962- 
63 by the L.H.I. staff of doctors, 
nurses, and technicians. Every con- 
ceivable kind of illness and disability 
was ministered to — including full 
dental care and a significant measure 
of psychiatric care. 

Except for Dr. Edward J. Berger, 
L.H.I. s medical director, not one of 
L.H.I. s professional staff of 50 doc- 
tors gives full time to L.H.I. All of 
them have their own private practices 
in city, their membership in the 
city county medical society, and 
their hospital relationships. Thus most 
of the controversies that have plagued 
so many group health plans, different- 
ly structured, have never occurred 
in St. Louis. 

The wife of a warehouseman who 
brings her child to the L.H.I. health 
center needs seldom go beyond its 
walls to receive whatever kind of 
medical care that child may need. 
Nearly all the specialities are rep- 
resented on the staff. 

Over the years a truly wonderful 
thing has been taking place in St. 
Louis. A substantial group within the 
city's population — a group whose 
health standards might well have been 
among the lowest — have been 
brought to enjoy a very high standard 
indeed. 

The employers’ investment in the 
health of their employees has paid 
off handsomely — especially perhaps 
in the kind of peace of mind that 
can come to a family only when 
that whole family's health is being 
carefully maintained. 

And this concept — that modern 
medical care must mean consistent 
care for the entire family — is one 
of the basic and somewhat revolution- 
ary tenets of Labor Health Institute. 
Its focus of interest is on people 
rather than on disease. It is on main- 
taining as nearly as possible good 
health, rather than merely curing 
sicknjess. 

Unlike most labor health plans — 
and there are many of them through- 
out the country — L.H.I. does not 
exist exclusively for the benefit of 
members and families of Local 688. 
At the time of its founding there al- 
ready existed in St. Louis a consumer 
cooperative type of health plan 
known, then and now, as Group 
Health Association of St. Louis. It 
is organized on a citv-wide basis, ad- 
mitting to membership any family 
willing to pay its required monthly 
dues in exchange for a “package” of 
medical care. But the association was 
small and struggling and it had no re- 


lation to any organized group 
of people from which to recruit its 
subscribing membership. So as 
L.H.I.’s health center began to dem- 
onstrate its very real usefulness and 
success. Group Health Association 
asked for a contractual arrangement 
with L.H.I. whereby amounts would 
be paid into L.H.I.’s fund by G.H.A. 
in proportion to its membership and 
they would thus become eligible for 
substantially the same scope of care 
accorded to the union’s membership. 
To its great credit L.H.I. agreed, and 
thus any family in St. Louis that 
wants to do so can, by joining and 
subscribing to Group Health Associa- 
tion, make itself eligible for the bene- 
fits of Labor Health Institute. 

L.H.I. is, potentially at least, a 
city-wide institution and not only a 
service to members of Local 688, 
important as the latter is to the city’s 
life. 

The concept of Labor Health In- 
stitute was born in restless, pioneer- 
ing minds — especially in that of 
Harold Gibbons, its president, and 
Secretary -Treasurer of Local 688. 

The concept of total family health 
care has led them to two other ven- 
tures. One of these is the $1,500,000 
Health and Medical Camp located 
about thirty miles south of St. Louis. 
Its site is an old estate and tradi- 
tional landmark of Jefferson County 
which the trustees purchased in 1955. 

The camp symbolizes L.H.I.’s con- 
cept of health. It contains an educa- 
tion building for art and craft ac- 
tivities. The development of creative 
talents is a major objective. All sorts 
of recreational facilities from athletic 
fields to woodland trails are available 
to several thousand people who other- 
wise might be very much citv-bound. 

Currently, the Teamsters Joint 
Council of St. Louis is planning near 
the heart of mid-town St. Louis a 
30-storv “retirement castle,” called 
Council House under private, 
FHA guaranteed financing. When 
completed it will offer 400 apart- 
ment homes, meals, and manv other 
services to retired union members at 
costs within reach of their income. 
On the same tract of land, thev will 
also build a new and enlarged health 
center. 

Mutual aid has alwavs been a 
civilizing force in the life of man. It is 
needed today, more than ever before. 


Jerry Voorhis is the executive di- 
rector of The Coojierative League of 
the U.S.A. y a national federation of 
cooperatives. 
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The Shame of tin 


I t\s over again. Another Midwestern crop has been har- 
vested. As farmers start to plan for next year, the migrant 
farm-worker returns to his Texas home. But he will 
come again to the Midwest next spring as he did this 
vear, and the year before, and the year before that. 

Each vear, more than fifteen thousand agricultural 
workers, manv with wives and children, follow the har- 
vests in a migratorv stream across Illinois and Missouri. 
And these two states are just a part of one major migratory 
stream. The migrant and his family work and live under 
conditions which most Americans would call primitive and 
deplorable. 

The problems of the migrant are not new. More than 
25 years ago, John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath shocked 
the nation bv focusing attention upon the hopeless 
destitution of the migratory worker. 

Todav, the migrant still travels among us, unknown and 
lonely. He does his work and moves on. He is virtually 
without legislative influence. It is easy for the average 
citizen to forget that he exists. 

The annual movement of the migrant from his home in 
southern Texas to more than 30 states, bordering on and 
including the Midwest, has become an established factor 
in the American agricultural economy. Although the need 
for the workers is primary, their economic position is 
both substandard and unstable. 

Technological developments in agriculture have resulted 
in fewer but larger farms producing more products with 
fewer manhours of labor. Crop specialization has shortened 
the seasons of farm activity and reduced the need for 
a vear-round hired hand, but it has created the new need 
for a large labor supply available for short seasons of 
cultivation or harvest. This creates the migrant. 

The migrants who work the Midwest are mostly 
Spanish Americans. Seventy-five percent of them were 
born in the United States of Mexican ancestry. Some- 
what less than one-half of the adult migrants in the mid- 
continent stream were bom in Mexico. 

Practically all migrants are underemployed, working less 
than 150 days a year. Heads of households average 174 
work days. The average annual earnings per worker, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, are usually 
less than $800; the male heads of family earn an average 
below $1250 a year. (Their average annual wage was 
$1,123 in 1962 including off farm work.) Although almost 
half the year is spent at the home base in Texas, only 
one-fourth of the total income is earned there. To exist, 
these people must migrate. 

The families are large, averaging between six and 
seven members, with a high degree of unity. More than 
half of the migrant population is made up of children 
below the legal working age. These youths usually do 


work to raise family income. The result is irregular and 
incomplete schooling. 

Education is the key to the migrant’s continuing sub- 
standard existence. They need an education to improve 
their situation, but their situation makes it impossible to 
get an education. The National Child Labor Committee 
reports : 

. . .Many attend school no more than three or 
four months and in several different schools. 
Moving as thev do from State to State, sometimes 
as often as seven a year, they barely have time 
to feel comfortable with new classmates and 
teachers before they are taken away again to go 
through once more the painful experience of ad- 
justment. School is little more than a series of 
frustrating beginnings and abrupt endings, a 
succession of "unfinished lessons, half-made 
friendships, and broken hopes . . . 

The educational accomplishments of the Spanish- 
American migrant were easilv summarized in another study 
of migrants: 

One-third of them had no education and only 
five percent have any education above the grade- 
school level. The usual situation was for them 
to have had from three to six years of schooling 
or, for the older workers, no schooling at all. 

Without education the migrant is left without internal 
leadership. He is without the words to express his own 
plight and our imperfect democracy is slow to aid such 
a docile minority. This is especially true of the migrant, 
since to raise significantly his standard of living would 
put the marginal farmer out of business. 

The political position of the migrant is desperately 
weak. He has no union. If he refuses to work for low 
wages , the federal government is prepared to contract for 
an almost unlimited supply of foreign workers who will 
he made available to the employer. The right to organize 
or to bargain collectively is not guaranteed by law. There 
is almost no social security coverage , no minimum wage , 
no unemployment insurance , and no workmens compensa- 
tion. State legislation has done little to aid the migrant. 

Historically, state labor laws were designed to regulate 
the working conditions of employees in industry and 
trade. When first passed, these laws were usually limited 
to specific types of places of employment or to enumerated 
industries. Many labor laws are still so limited. Gradually, 
some of the laws have been extended to cover general 
employment; however, these usually expressly exclude 
agricultural employment. 

Even where there is no specific exclusion and the laws 
are thus broad enough to include agricultural labor, they 
may, in fact, not be applied to farm workers. While some 
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steps have been taken toward granting to agricultural 
workers the same protection and privileges accorded by 
law to other workers, such advances come slowly. 

In Illinois, for example, the “line-up” on migrant re- 
form follows this pattern: The Illinois Commission on 
Children, a sub-committee on Agricultural Migrant Work- 
ers, is in favor of reform as are the YMCA, the Migrant 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches, and the 
Bishop’s Committee for Migrant Workers. The latter 
three supervise projects, provide summer help, etc. The 
primary force in organizing the migrant laborer has been 
the United Packing House Workers. Others who have 
helped to alleviate migrant worker problems are the 
National Farmers Union, the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, the Illinois Canners Association and the National 
Sharecroppers Fund. 

Against reform are most rural state assemblymen and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association which recently lobbied 
successfully to get the strawberry growers excluded from 
the state legislation on migrant camp standards (Sen. 
Paul Simon was the only Senator to oppose this move.) 

The lack of protection of agricultural workers under 
labor laws is clearly evident in the following summary: 

Regulation of Farm Labor Camps 

Thirty states have mandatory laws or regulations that 
apply to all labor camps or specifically to migrant worker 
camps. Missouri has no such provisions and Indiana has 
only advisory camp regulations. 

In 1961, Illinois enacted legislation which provided for 
the licensing of migrant labor camps. It set standards for 
camp location, structural requirements, sanitary facilities, 
food, water, and refuse disposal. 

In 1963, the Illinois camps requiring licenses (68) still 
had defects in shelter structure (26%), in heating and 
ventilation (20% ), in screening (34% ), in privy defects 
(12% ), in garbage collection and disposal (29% ), and in 
fire protection (52%). 

Smaller Illinois camps, numbering 108, had many more 
serious defects. Nearly 80 percent had well defects and 
no bathing facilities. Over 95 percent had privy defects 
and inadequate fire protection. 

Regulation of Farm Labor Contractors and Crew Leaders 

Nine states have laws or regulations applying specifical- 
ly to farm labor contractors or crew leaders. Under these 
laws, the contractors are required to obtain licenses, to 
comply with certain requirements as to records, to refrain 
from engaging in certain undesirable practices, and usual- 
ly to file a bond. 

Illinois has no regulation or law in this area. 

Transportation of Farm Workers 

Few states, none in the Midwest, has laws or regula- 


tions setting safety standards for vehicles used in the 
transportation of farm workers, and for the operation of 
such vehicles. 

Under federal law, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has established standards for the transportation of 
migratory workers for distances of more than seventy-five 
miles across state lines. 

Migrants spend so much of their time on the road that 
transportation is an essential consideration in their lives. 
Old, stake-type trucks, fitted out with board benches are 
the usual type of vehicle used. Regulation is complicated 
by the fact that many of the inadequate vehicles are the 
sole means of getting to a job for many migratory families. 
The result of simply outlawing such vehicles without 
broader reforms will hurt the migrant’s chances of even 
maintaining his already meager income. 

Migrant Health Act of 1962 

This legislation authorizes federal grants to public and 
other nonprofit agencies to pay part of the cost of estab- 
lishing and operating family health service clinics and 
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Harry 

Mintz 


Harry Mintz has participated 
in over 300 national and in- 
ternational shows and won 
numerous awards, as early as 
1937. In the Midwest, Mintz’ 
work has been shown among 
other cities in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Madison, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Louis. He is a 
graduate of the Warsaw Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts and has traveled 
ancl painted extensively in 
Europe, Mexico, and South 
America. Mintz is Associate Pro- 
fessor at the Art Institute of 
Chicago since 1955. Earlier he 
was Visiting Professor at Wash- 
ington University. He is rep- 
resented in permanent museum 
and university collections from 
Rio de Janeiro to Tel Aviv. 
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Accused of ConspSri@y 



State exhibit 25 shows the streel bridges 
fabricated by the alleged conspirators by 
counties from January 1, 1954 through 
June 30, 1962. The heavy black line shows 
the alleged division between Eastern and 
Western fabricators. 


LEGEND 

X St. Joseph Str. Steel Co. 
Kansas City Str. Steel Co. 
Missouri Valley Steel Co. 
-O'* Havens Str. Steel Co. 

<6 Reynolds Mfg. Co. 

Illinois Steel Bridge Co. 

• Stupp Bros. 


1 he recent dismissal by the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court of an anti-trust 
action against six steel fabricators 
leaves many important questions un- 
answered. Did these firms ever en- 
gage in a state-wide conspiracy? Why 
were the key officers of these steel 
bridge fabricators reluctant to testify? 
Why did the opinion of the Supreme 
Court rely heavily on the “human ex- 
perience” argument and not give 
more weight to the evidence presented 
by the Attorney General? 

The basic allegation made by At- 
torney General Thomas F. Eagleton 
was that the six firms engaged in “one 
over-all state-wide conspiracy” to al- 
locate the business of supplying fa- 
bricated structural steel for new 
bridges sold to the state of Missouri. 
It was alleged that allocation of 
these jobs from at least 1945 was 
subject to a line which divided Mis- 
souri into Eastern and Western sec- 
tors. This meant that Eastern fabrica- 
tors did not make sales to prime con- 
tractors performing jobs in the west- 
ern third of Missouri and Western 
fabricators did not make sales to prime 
contractors performing jobs in the 
eastern two-thirds of the state. Rep- 
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resentatives of Western and Eastern 
fabricators allegedly controlled the 
power of deciding who would receive 
specific jobs in these two areas. 

According to these charges, if one 
of the Eastern firms - Stupp Brothers 
Bridge and Iron Company of St. Louis 
and Wilmar Steel Products Company 
of St. Louis (the exclusive agent of 
Illinois Steel Bridge Company in Mis- 
souri) — was interested in a job in the 
East, he would call the eastern rep- 
resentative of the Stupp firm. If one 
of the Western fabricators, including 
Kansas City Structural Steel Company 
(Kansas City, Kansas), Missouri Val- 
ley Steel, Inc. (Leavenworth, Kansas), 
St. Joseph Structural Steel Company 
(St. Joseph, Missouri), and Havens 
Structural Steel Company (Kansas 
City, Missouri), wanted a job, he 
would call the representative of Kan- 
sas City Structural Steel Company. 
Because of its location close to the 
alleged dividing line, it was further 
charged that the Reynolds Division 
(of A. J. Industries, Inc.) of Spring- 
field, Missouri, received jobs on both 
sides of the line. 

These powerful representatives of 
Stupp and Kansas City Structural 


Steel Company, according to the 
charge, determined whether or not 
the firm could obtain the job. It was 
claimed that once it was decided who 
was to have the job, a price was 
agreed upon and this was the price 
bid by the firm designated to receive 
the contract. According to Walter 
Kirst, in charge of the structural steel 
department of Reynolds from 1934 
to 1960, “if we were allocated the 
job we proceeded with the bidding, 
if we weren’t, we would either not 
bid or we would bid a higher price 
than the going price.” 

Joseph DeLong, president of a 
family-owned Jefferson City steel 
fabricator firm, learned of this al- 
location, he claims, when his firm 
DeLong s, Inc. expanded into fabri- 
cating steel bridges. After being 
awarded a contract for two state 
bridges in 1952, DeLong stated that 
he was warned by another steel fab- 
ricator to give up” the bridges and 
told that he would be undersold in 
the Jefferson City market area and 
have his source of steel cut. After 
completing the bridges, DeLong 
withdrew from the bridge business 
for two years. Upon returning to 
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bridge bidding, DeLong claims he 
attended several private meetings 
with other steel fabricators. 

At one of the meetings held on 
April 6, 1955, DeLong immediately 
recorded notes afterwards. These 
notes reveal the following: 

He [Erwin Stupp of Stupp] 
then went to some length to 
attempt to convince me it would 
be necessary for me to go along 
with the Group. He stated that 
he felt that I was being an 
Isolationist and that this coun- 
try was not run in this manner 
and that groups had to be 
formed for protection of mar- 
kets, prices, etc. He also stated 
his Father and Grandfather had 
in building up the steel bridge 
business gone around to county 
judges distributing money. He 
also stated that my policy of 
contractor relations was all 
wrong and that I should make 
friends with my competitors, 
thusly the contractors would 
have to deal the way the sup- 
pliers wished them to. He also 
stated that because of a freight 
disadvantage that I had, he and 
other shops could make it hard 
for me to operate in mv natural 
area . . . He also stated that these 
were things that could happen 
and for me to get it clear that 
they were not threatening me. 
He also stated that they would 
try to work out some form of 
compensation if I did get out of 
the steel bridge business but 
suggested I go along and lean on 
Mr. Thompson for advice and 
help .... 

A few years after the 1955 St. 
Louis meeting, Stupp’s son, vice- 
president of the Stupp firm, was 
elected to the Executive Committee of 
the Better Business Bureau of St. 
Louis. He was the youngest man to 
have ever attained this position. 

D eLong stated that he refused to 
comply to the 1955 request that he 
join the “Group.” He said that he 
attended later private meetings in 
Kansas City and Washington, Mis- 
souri, to convince him to join the 
“Group.” At one of these meetings, 
DeLong testified that he was told, 
“we can’t continue this price fight- 
ing. You are going to have to join 
the organization or we are going to 
continue to lose money, and we are 
here to talk to you to see if some- 
thing can be worked out.” While 
DeLong said that no further arranged 
meetings were held after January 15, 
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1959, he claims he urged at practical- 
ly every highway letting during 1959, 

1960, and 1961 to “quit this fighting 
and work out something on this situa- 
tion.” While DeLong was able to ob- 
tain some jobs during this period, he 
testified that the other fabricators 
sought, frequently with success, to cut 
DeLong’s bid after the bids were 
read. 

During this period, DeLong con- 
sulted the then Attorney General 
John Dalton. Dalton took no action 
himself but advised DeLong to refer 
the matter to the Department of 
Justice. A federal indictment was re- 
turned. The firms pleaded no contest 
and were fitted a total of $ 82,500 , a 
sum considered by some as compara- 
tively small for such a grave charge. 
An attorney for one of the streel 
fabricators recently argued that 
Dalton’s lack of action indicated that 
the charges were baseless. However, 
action for violation of the state anti- 
trust laws was initiated by Attorney 
General Eagleton. 

State Exhibit 25 (on page 18), 
shows the steel bridges fabricated by 
the alleged conspirators by counties 
from January 1, 1954 through June 
30, 1962, and the heavy black line 
shows the alleged division line be- 
tween Eastern and Western fabrica- 
tors. 

The existence of this line, which 
follows county boundaries, was testi- 
fied to bv witnesses for the State. Jo- 
seph DeLong charged that at one of 
the secret meetings he attended a 
Stupp official with the aid of others 
present drew a line on a Missouri road 
map showing the division line be- 
tween Eastern and Western fabrica- 
tors. This road map was introduced 
as evidence in both the federal and 
state prosecution. Paul Marti, a Wil- 
mar official, corroborated the fact 
that such a line was drawn on the 
map. Two of the three Stupp of- 
ficials said to be at that meeting 
including the person charged with 
the drawing of the line did not 
take the stand to refute these 
charges. 

The map was introduced to prove 
that the alleged conspirators observed 
the division line both before and 
after the three year statute of limita- 
tions period. The map shows that the 
Eastern fabricators, Stupp and Illi- 
nois Steel, divided the jobs in the 
Eastern two-thirds of Missouri. The 
four Western fabricators, Kansas City 
Structural, Missouri Valley, Havens 
and St. Joseph, divided the jobs in 
the Western sector. Raynolds, lo- 


cated in Springfield in Greene County, 
took jobs on both sides of the line, 
but it is charged that this was due 
to its location near the dividing line. 

For the six-year period January 1, 
1954 to January 28, 1960 none of the 
firms (except Reynolds) crossed this 
line even once. During the remaining 
two and one-half years the line was 
crossed only three times, for a total of 
seven jobs/ All of these crossings oc- 
curred after the federal investigation 
was underway. 

The first crossing occurred in 
Greene County on January 29, 1960 
where Stupp received three bridge 
jobs. According to Reynolds official, 
Walter Kirst, Reynolds had been pre- 
viously allocated these jobs by the 
Western representative from Kansas 
City Structural. Kirst testified that a 
lower bridge bid was received by the 
prime contractor after the letting had 
ended. He added that Reynolds was 
not willing to reduce its price. Ac- 
cording to Kirst, a Stupp official con- 
tacted him, asked permission to bid 
the job and Stupp was later awarded 
the contract for the steel fabrication 
of jhese bridges. The Stupp official 
charged by Kirst with doing this did 
not take the stand to refute this 
charge. 

The other two crossings were the 
Havens crossing ten miles east of the 
line into Cooper County on August 
24, 1961 to take three jobs and the 
Missouri Valley crossing of the line 
into Stone Countv on March 3, 1962 
for one job. Each of these three 
crossings occurred in a county ad- 
joining the alleged division line. The 
Stupp crossing could be said to pro- 
vide further proof of the alleged con- 
spiracv as, according to the testimony, 
it received the job only after a west- 
ern fabricator, who had previously 
been allocated the job, was unable 
to take it due to an outside low 
bidder 

In his final argument to the com- 
missioner, Attorney General Eagle- 
ton analyzed this evidence: 

I ask. does it seem reasonable 
in terms of free enterprise that 
Stupp Brothers, who can and 
do ship steel as far away as 
Tampico. Mexico, and even the 
Country* of Thailand, cannot ship 
it into the Western third of the 
State if it is destined for the 
State Highway Commission. How 
is it that Stupp Brothers can 
build the Paseo Bridge, the 
CB&Q overpass, the Liberty 
Bend bridge - all in the Kansas 
City area — but Stupp Brothers 
can never sell a steel bridge in 
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Kansas City or anywhere else 
West of the line, for that matter 
when the State of Missouri is the 
recipient? (with the one excep- 
tion noted). 

On large jobs in the Eastern por- 
tion of the state it is alleged that 
Stupp made handsome profits. On the 
Mark Twain Expressway in St. Louis, 
according to Stupp’s own figures, the 
State of Missouri paid $3,269,573.26 
and Stupp received an adjusted net 
profit of $664,964.49, a 20.4 per cent 
return on total charges. One project 
on the Boone-Cooper Bridge on High- 
way 70 netted a profit of nearly 
$600,000 on total charges of less than 
$2,400,000, a profit return in excess of 
25 per cent. Thus it should not be 
surprising that Stupp can afford to 
make such gifts as a recent $500,000 
gift from the Stupp Brothers Bridge 
and Iron Company Foundation for 
development of Washington Univer- 
sitv’s new research center at Tyson 
Valley. 

P roblems sometimes developed in 
respect to distribution of jobs accord- 
ing to Paul Marti, sales agent for 
Illinois Steel Bridge Co., an Eastern 
fabricator. Marti testified that Stupp 
would not allow him to have a par- 
ticular job in the Eastern sector. 
Marti said he complained to the firm 
president and was told that Illinois 
Bridge got a considerable tonnage of. 
subcontract work from Stupp and that 
he did not want to displease Stupp 
and have him underbid his firm. 

Marti further testified that in late 
1959 he was called by a Stupp official 
who said that he had something “very 
serious” to talk about and that “they 
wanted to meet someplace where 
we wouldn’t be seen together.” As a 
result of that call Marti met two 
Stupp officials on the parking lot at 
Schneithorst West Restaurant in St. 
Louis where they talked in Marti’s 
car. Marti testified that the Stupp 
officials said an investigation was 
being carried on and that the method 
of bidding would have to be changed. 
Marti added that Stupp officials sug- 
gested that Illinois Bridge confine 
their bidding to the northeast part 
of Missouri and Stupp would bid in 
the south. Thomas F. Soddv, one of 
the Stupp officials who attended this 
secret meeting, claimed the sole pur- 
pose of this meeting was to tell Marti 
that they “should sort of cut off our 
social relations.” When asked why 
this couldn’t be done on the tele- 
phone, he explained, “it was a gentle- 
manlike thing to do to go out and 
advise him of these facts, so that the 
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next letting I went to and I didn’t 
speak to him he would understand.” 
Marti testified that the plan was fol- 
lowed until “early in 1960” when he 
says Stupp took a job in the north- 
east area. As Illinois Bridge was 
liquidated on December 31, 1961, it 
was not a defendant in the recently 
dismissed action. 

These serious allegations of price 
and job conspiracy deserve consider- 
able attention from the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. Eleven days of 
testimony encompassing six volumes 
and 119 exhibits were received in 
evidence by a court commissioner who 
was appointed to take testimony and' 
make recommendations for a decision. 
A three-year statute of limitations 
permitted the court to consider only 
if there had been a conspiracy dur- 
ing three years before the filing of 
this charge — July 18, 1959 to July 
18, 1962. As to whether a conspiracy 
existed during the three-year period 
covered bv the statute of limitations, 
the court concluded that the State 
failed to prove by clear and convinc- 
ing evidence any overt act in further- 
ance of the alleged conspiracy during 
this period. 

The court stated that the proof 
must be substantial evidence of a 
kind and character which is clear and 
convincing as to the existence of the 
ultimate fact to be proved. While 
the case was dismissed, the court 
added that there was probably suf- 
ficient substantial evidence to char- 
acterize it as a submissive case 
in accordance with jury trials. Several 
damage suits totaling more than 
$25,000,000 now in various stages of 
litigation may answer the question 
as to whether a conspiracy existed. 

With charges of such magnitude, 
state counsel claimed that one would 
expect company officials in positions 
of knowledge to be eager to testify 
if the charge were false. In this case, 
however, key officials did not take the 
stand. (In a civil suit against a corp- 
oration, failure of officials in positions 
of knowledge creates a presumption 
that their testimony would be un- 
favorable to the corporation.) Neither 
the presidents of Stupp or Havens, 
nor other key officials of Stupp, 
Kansas City Structural Steel Company, 
and St. Joseph Structural Steel Com- 
pany were called as witnesses by the 
defense even though they were di- 
rectly involved by name in the alleged 
conspiracy by witnesses for the state. 

The firms had received advance 
warning of the investigation from tips 
by top State Highway Commission 
officials according to most of the re- 


spondents. Despite testimony indicat- 
ing the continuation of the alleged 
conspiracy in the statutory period, 
the Court held: 


There is nothing in the evid- 
ence to indicate that the officers 
and employees of the companies 
involved were other than normal, 
intelligent people. In that situa- 
tion it is completely contrary to 
all human experience that they 
would continue the existence and 
operation of an unlawful con- 
spiracy after they knew that an 
investigation of their conduct 
would likely be made by the 
United States anti-trust divi- 
sion . . . 

Contrary to the Court’s reliance on 
“human experience” one might note 
that shortly before this case was 
decided Bobby Baker, former secre- 
tary of the Senate, was said to have 
acquired ownership of vending ma- 
chines in defense plants throughout 
the country while the Senate was 
conducting an investigation of his 
activities. 

It appears that direct testimony 
tending to prove an alleged con- 
spiracy was in existence during the 
statutory period was given little 
weight. This included the testimony 
of Walter Kirst, Reynolds official, 
who said that bidding continued 
under this “Group” method until at 
least May 18, 1960. The court ad- 
mitted that this evidence has “some 
substantiality and tends to prove an 
overt act," but when it is considered 
as a whole and in connection with 
the other evidence, it is not clear 
and convincing. As to DeLong’s 
charge that at almost every letting 
in 1959, 1960, and 1961, he was 
urged to “quit this fighting and work 
out something,” the Court claims, 
“That is not evidence of an existing 
conspiracy, but at the most, is an 
invitation to consider some sort of 
arrangement in regards to quoting 
prices.” 


T his charge against steel fabrica- 
tors is only one of many recent al- 
legations against the steel industry. 
The federal government has stepped 
up its investigation of the steel in- 
dustry since that industry’s unwar- 
ranted $6 per ton price increase and 
its subsequent recession in April, 
1962. Only several months ago eight 
giants of the steel industry including 
US. Steel, Bethlehem, Jones and 
Laughlin, and Republic, were in- 
dicted by a federal grand jury in 
New York City for conspiring to 
Continued on Page 24 
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, eligiox has nothing to do with 
this case.” 

The judge’s voice did not ring 
through the chamber, but its quiet 
note of irritation clearly reached the 
small group around his bench. He 
was refusing to permit the witness 
to testify in response to questions by 
counsel for the defense — testimony 
which would have explained the var- 
ity of views concerning the nature of 
a supreme being held by members of 
the Religious Society of Friends or 
Quakers. He similarly refused to per- 
mit the testimony of a rabbi, a 
Catholic priest, and a Protestant 
clergyman who was editor of an in- 
fluential religious journal. 

The defendant was Irving Jules 
Stolberg, the judge was the Honor- 
able Michael L. igoe, of the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois; I was the witness. 
The charge was violation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act through refusal of 
induction; the major points of de- 
fense were that the defendant should 
have been classified as a conscientious 
objector under the following provision 
of the Selective Service Act, and that, 
in any case, the requirement of be- 
lief in a Supreme Being is unconsti- 
tutional: 

Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to require any 
person to be subject to combat- 
ant training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United 
States who, by reason of religi- 
out training and belief, is con- 
scientiously opposed to participa- 
tion in war in any form. Religious 
training and belief in this con- 
nection means an individual’s 
belief in a relation to a Supreme 
Being involving duties superior 
to those arising from any human 
relation, but does not include 
essentially political, sociological, 
or philosophical views or a mere- 
ly personal moral code. 

After sustaining the objections of 
the U. S. Attorney to the admission 
of testimony by religious authorities 
concerning “belief in a relation to a 
Supreme Being,” Judge Igoe found 
Mr. Stolberg guilty and sentenced 
him to a year and a day. The case 
is now on appeal and has been argued 
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before the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, 
sitting in Chicago in April 1964. 

A MATTER OF 
CONSCIENCE 

j/\,t the time of his trial, Irving 
Stolberg was a 27-year-old graduate 
student in International Affairs at 
Boston University and a staff member 
of the International Student Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston. At the time 
of his refusal of induction, he had 
been living in Chicago as a staff 
member of the World University 
Service, an international organization 
through which student contributions 
from the United States are channeled 
to aid students in other countries. He 
comes from a Jewish family back- 
ground and was confirmed in that 
faith at the age of 13, but he does 
not now have any religious affiliation. 
He has frequently attended Quaker 
meetings and states that he believes 
his views are closer to those of the 
Religious Society of Friends than to 
any other group. 

I had a long interview with Stol- 
berg before I offered to serve, futilely, 
as a witness in his behalf. The depth 
and sincerity of his humanitarian con- 
victions are suggested by the jobs 
he has held; they were very apparent 
in a discussion of his beliefs. As he 
said in his statement when refusing 
induction: 

To accept induction would be 
contrary to the fundamentals of 
my belief in the value of human 
life and my affection for all 
human beings. I am unable to 
see how the taking of human life, 
either through war or capital 
punishment is so easily accepted 
in a ‘Christian society.’ I rec- 
ognize the seriousness of my re- 
fusal to participate in what I 
consider to be evil, but my con- 
science makes no other course 
of action possible. 

The history of his involvement with 
the Selective Service System shows 
how hard the way of the objector can 
be. He encountered a series of dis- 
couragements from draft officials 
which quite likely by themselves con- 


stitute sufficient grounds for reversing 
his conviction. First, when he regis- 
tered at the age of 18, he was advised 
by a draft board clerk not to fill 
out a conscientious objector form be- 
cause he was not a member of an 
organized religious group. Later, 
when he did decide, at 22, to file 
the form, he was immediately re- 
classified from student deferment to 
1-A — a clearly punitive act. 

When he and his employer pro- 
tested, he was given the classification 
for non-combatant service (1-A-O), 
a rather common local board practice 
of attempted compromise by “splitting 
the difference.” His request for a 
personal appearance before the board, 
the proper next step, was officially re- 
ceived by the board but apparently 
ignored and his papers immediately 
forwarded to the Appeal Board. His 
“appeal” was denied on the basis of a 
Selective Service staff recommenda- 
tion based on a report of a Depart- 
ment of Justice hearing; a request by 
Stolberg and his attorney for a copy 
of the report waa denied, although 
Stolberg questioned statements ap- 
parently attributed to him in the re- 
port. His new classification was 1-A. 

The local boards in Los Angeles 
and Chicago then proceeded to play 
a kind of cat-and-mouse game in 
which Stolberg was ordered to re- 
port for a physical and, after passing 
it, to report for induction; when he 
reported, he was “Held in Abeyance” 
— a procedure for which there seems 
to be fio legal authority; then he was 
twice ordered to report for induction 
at times when he was out of the 
country on business and had notified 
the local boards he would be abroad. 
Finally, more than two years after 
he was turned down bv the Appeal 
Board, he was notified on October 9, 
1962 to report for induction on No- 
vember 2. He reported, refused to be 
inducted, and was indicted. 

OBJECTORS AND 
THE DRAFT 


T, 


he problem of what to do with 
religious conscientious objectors in 
time of war has plagued our govern- 
ment from its very inception. It was 
dealt with by the Continental Con- 
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gress in 1775 by a statement resolving 
to protect their rights, and exemption 
provisions were adopted by eleven 
of the states by constitution or statute. 
Nevertheless, Quaker conscientious 
objectors in Philadelphia were rather 
harshly exiled to Virginia for the 
duration of the Revolutionary War, 
thus setting a pattern of ambivalence 
which has characterized the treatment 
of conscientious objectors ever since. 

In the course of the drafting of the 
First Amendment, which provides 
simply, with regard to religions, that 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of .. . ,” there was debate over the 
question of including draft exemption 
for conscientious objectors, but no 
action was taken. Congress is thus 
left with a basic constitutional am- 
biguity* and has had to consider the 
issue anew with each proposal of a 
draft. 

The Civil War draft allowed only 
the possibility of hiring a substitute, 
and in World War I, the draft act 
exempted only those who were mem- 
bers of the historic peace churches — 
and even this exemption was often 
honored in the breach. 

The conscientious objector provi- 
sion of the Second World War Draft 


Editor's Note: 

Persons of unusual religious 
views or anti-religious views often 
have not been able to es- 
tablish their right under the 
draft laws to be exempt from mili- 
tary service. One wonders what 
fate Paul Tillich or Bishop John 
A. T. Robinson, the author of 
“Honest to God,” would have be- 
fore the American Selective Serv- 
ice System were they to face it as 
prospective soldiers. 

Chicago attorneys Robert T. 
Drake and George C. Pontikes 
have undertaken the task of de- 
fending Stolberg who has been 
sentenced to a year in prison be- 
cause the U.S. District Court and 
the Department of Justice have 
ruled that his interpretation of 
God differs from that written into 
the Selective Service Law. 

The case of Irving Stolberg, if 
successfully carried through the 
courts, may create a precedent. 
It could open the way to an 
amendment of that portion of the 
Selective Service Law which deals 
with conscientious objectors. 


Act provided for the assignment of 
conscientious objectors, who would 
otherwise have been classified 1-A and 
drafted into military service, into one 
or the other of two special categories. 
Non-combatant service, for the most 
part in the Medical Corps, with a 
classification 1-A-O, was provided for 
those conscientious objectors eligible 
under the Act who were willing to 
serve in the military forces but not 
to bear arms. The alternative service 
administered by the Selective Service 
System was provided for those who 
objected to all military training and 
service. They were to be assigned to 
“work of national importance under 
civilian direction,” with a bare main- 
tenance provided but no pay or allot- 
ment for dependents. This program 
was largely administered by the three 
“historic peace churches” — the 
Quakers, Mennonites, and Brethren— 
under the general coordination of the 
National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, on which these three and 
a number of other religious groups 
were represented. Eligibility was 
based upon the same requirement of 
religious training and belief as that 
contained in the present Act but did 
not require the specific belief in a 
Supreme Being. The procedure under 
both Acts has involved initial classifi- 
cation by the local draft board, after 
the filing of a special form and a sys- 
tem of appeals which automatically 
included an investigation by the FBI. 
When the final decision is rendered 
by the National ^Selective Service 
System, it is carried into effect by the 
local draft board. If the decision is 
adverse, as it was in Stolberg’s case, 
there is no statutory right to appeal 
to the Courts for review. The only 
process by which review can be ob- 
tained is for the conscientious ob- 
jector either to (1) refuse induction 
into the Armed Services, or (2) per- 
mit himself to be inducted and then 
to file a plea for a writ of habeas 
corpus . In following the former pro- 
cedure, which is the more logical and 
more common, Stolberg made himself 
technically guilty of a violation of 
law and therefore became the defend- 
ant in the trial. 

It will be seen readily that a sys- 
tem in which an initial favorable deci- 
sion by a local draft board concludes 
the process, and only those cases 
where the individual does not receive 
the classification he requests are ap- 
pealed, is a system which tends to 
produce great diversity of result. 

During the Second World War, 
when large numbers of conscientious 
objectors were called for service, 


many sincere religious objectors were 
denied the classification by their 
boards; many of these were denied 
on appeal and sent to prison; while 
at the other end of the scale, I knew 
a close associate of Gerald L. K. 
Smith, a devoted and articulate pro- 
Nazi, who was classified as a con- 
scientious objector. The Courts, how- 
ever, upheld the basic provision of 
the law on the ground that it was 
within the discretion of Congress to 
limit the classification of conscientious 
objector to those whose basis for 
objection was religious. The fact that 
the determination of the sincerity 
of the religious convictions of the 
conscientious objector was made ad- 
ministratively, first by local board 
members, second by the FBI, and 
third by Appeal Board members, none 
of whom was required to have any 
qualifications of religious expertness, 
was not regarded as a sufficient defect 
to invalidate the law. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF 
RELIGION? 

Conventionally patriotic politi- 
cians tend to be among those who 
regard conscientious objectors as 
slackers; it is therefore not surprising 
that changes in the law should be 
designed to make things “tougher” 
and to insure that only the most 
sincere objectors will obtain special 
treatment under the law. Thus, when 
the 1950 Draft Law did provide for 
the assignment of conscientious ob- 
jectors to regular-paid jobs, usually 
in nonprofit public service activities, 
the “Supreme Being” provision was 
added as an expression of restrictive- 
ness and hostility. This addition has 
had two unintended results: First, it 
has substituted for the relatively 
simple determination of religious sin- 
cerity, the highly theological concep- 
tion of belief in a Supreme Being as 
the touchstone for eligibility. Second, 
it has provided the basis for a con- 
stitutional attack on the statute, on 
the ground that the Supreme Being 
test favors one kind of religious be- 
lief over another and therefore con- 
stitutes an “establishment of religion,” 
prohibited by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution and a religious 
test, forbidden by Article Six. Al- 
though Stolberg’s conviction may be 
reversed on the basis of highly ques- 
tionable administrative procedures, 
the most important and interesting 
elements would seem to be those re- 
lating to the Supreme Being test. 

The issue of religious neutrality of 
the Government of the United States 
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has become one of the major con- 
stitutional issues of our day; like 
every constitutional issue, it is both 
legal and political in its character. 
Although we are concerned here with 
its legal aspect, the powerful political 
overtones involved can never be 
ignored. At the cost of great public 
hostility, the Supreme Court of the 
United • States in recent years has 
been hewing a rather rigid line of 
demarcation between those govern- 
mental activities on the one hand 
which violate the constitution because 
they represent favoring of one reli- 
gious interest over another (or a 
favoring of organized religious ac- 
tivities "over those that are not or- 
ganized or non-religious) and those 
on the other hand which are per- 
missible because they are neutral 
with regard to religion. 

The most interesting case because 
of its value as a precedent for Stol- 
berg and other conscientious objectors 
is Torcaso v. Watkins , decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1961. The State 
of Maryland had denied Torcaso a 
commission as a notary public because 
he would not declare his belief in 
God as required under the state con- 
stitution. The Court said this re- 
quirement violated the “establishment 
of religion” clause of the First Amend- 
ment and stated: 

We repeat and again reaffirm 
that neither a State nor the 
Federal Government can con- 
stitutionally force a person ‘to 
profess belief or disbelief in any 
religion/ Neither can constitu- 
tionally pass laws or impose re- 
quirements which aid all reli- 
gions as against non-believer, 
and neither can aid those reli- 
gions based on a belief in the 
existence of God as against those 
religions founded on different be- 
liefs. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that the Supreme Being test is un- 
constitutional since it creates a pre- 
ference in favor of those who hold 
to one religious faith or theological 
position as opposed to those who 
hold to another or to no faith at all. 
While Judge Igoe and other District 
Judges seem to have ignored this 
case, some appellate courts have re- 
cently handed down decisions in con- 
scientious objector cases which take 
account of the principle laid down in 
Torcaso v. Watkins. The cases of par- 
ticular interest are the Jakobson and 
Seeger cases, decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
nod Circuit, and the Mac Murry 
case in the Ninth Circuit. The Jakob- 
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son and Seeger cases are especially 
interesting because of the progress 
of the Court's thought. Both were 
decided in the 1963-64 term of the 
Court, Jakobson on November 22, 
1963 and Seeger on January 20, 
1964. Only Chief Judge Lombard 
served on both the three-judge panels 
which decided these two cases, and 
the opinion was written in each case 
by one of the other judges. In the 
Jakobson case, the Court was not 
ready to consider the essential ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
Supreme Being test but held in favor 
of the defendant on the ground that 
the basis of the decision of the Ap- 
peal Board was not clear and might 
rest on Jakobson’s broad and amor- 
phous religious beliefs. Citing Torcaso 
v. Watkins , the Court also quoted 
Professor Paul Tillich and Anglican 
Bishop John A. T. Robinson, both 
of whom have expressed a profound- 
ly religious view of God in immanent 
and highly amorphous terms — and 
both of whom were to be referred to 
in some of the testimony barred by 
Judge Igoe. 

In the Seeger case, the Court took 
the further step. Like Stolberg, 
Seeger attends Friends meetings but 
is not a member of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends. He was quoted as 
saying, “I don’t like labels, but I 
would consent to being called a reli- 
gious agnostic.” The Court, in rec- 
ognizing that there was no question 
as to the sincerity of Seeger’s be- 
liefs, stated, 

... we feel compelled to rec- 
ognize that a requirement of be- 
lief in a Supreme Being, no mat- 
ter how broadly defined, cannot 
embrace all those faiths which 
can validly claim to be called 
‘religious.’ 

Thus it has been noted that 
among other well-established 
religious sects. Buddhism, 
Taoism, ethical culture and secu- 
lar humanism, do not teach a be- 
lief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. Indeed, our country has 
long prided itself on the enor- 
mous diversity of religious be- 
liefs which have been able to 
find acceptance and toleration on 
these shores . . . 

We are convinced that the be- 
liever in a Supreme Being is not 
for that reason alone more en- 
titled to have his conscience re- 
spected by a draft board than is 
Daniel Seeger. 

On these grounds the Court held 
the Supreme Being provision of the 
draft act unconstitutional. 


The MacMurray case, decided on 
April 8, 1964, involved a further 

interesting point. The Court did not 
consider the question whether the 
Supreme Being clause was uncon- 
stitutional because they were able to 
hold for MacMurray on another 
ground. A major item of evidence 
which was weighed against MacMur- 
ray was the fact that in filling out his 
conscientious objector form he had 
checked the box labeled “No” to the 
question, “Do you believe in a Su- 
preme Being?” 

The Court held, citing the Jakobson 
case, that the defendant might not 
realize how broad a meaning could 
be given to the phrase “Supreme 
Being,” and therefore should have 
had an opportunity to explain what 
his actual belief was and to be judged 
by that. “Congress surely did not 
intend the right to inquiry and hear- 
ing to turn upon mass judgments as 
to the meaning of registrant’s an- 
swers to ambiguous questions on a 
form.” On this ground, the Court of 
Appeals reversed the conviction in 
the lower court. 

NOT A QUESTION 
OF RELIGION? 

X n view of these three decisions 
made by two different Circuit Courts 
of Appeals, the conduct of the trial 
and the decision by Judge Igoe seem 
especially questionable. The Appeal 
Board, in the ruling against Stolberg, 
had clearly relied heavily on a 
lengthy written statement by T. 
Oscar Smith, the head of the Con- 
scientious Objector Section of the 
Department of Justice. Smith’s state- 
ment refers to the hearing before a 
hearing officer, of which no report 
was ever made available to Stolberg 
or his attorneys. Smith’s recommenda- 
tion against Stolberg apparently was 
based on judgments that Stolberg’s 
views were “close to the Quaker be- 
lief in an ‘Inner Light’ that he did 
“not believe the Supreme Being con- 
stitutes a force outside of man”; that 
“he feels Cod in nature and that God 
exists in every man during a man’s 
lifetime and after him exists in other 
men”; that “as to an afterlife he does 
not know of any”; that “registrant did 
not indicate that he had any duties 
toward the Supreme Being and that 
he was rather vague as to his duties 
and obligations owed to the Supreme 
Being.” From this it seems quite clear 
that Smith judged Stolberg’s concep- 
tion of a Supreme Being not to 
satisfy the requirement of the statute. 
Surely this is a question of theology 
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and religious conviction. But Judge 
Igoe, on motion of the United States 
Attorney, refused to allow any testi- 
mony which would have shown that 
Stolberg’s view was consistent with 
the views of eminent theologians and 
of many members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, whose eligibility 
for conscientious objector status is 
seldom questioned. “We are not,” he 
said, “going into a question of 
religion/’ 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit, sitting 
in Chicago, is under no obligation 
to rule in the same way as other 
Circuits, but surely must find the 
decisions of two other Circuits on this 
matter quite persuasive. The United 
States Supreme Court has agreed to 
review the Jakobson, Seeger, and a 
conflicting California case during its 
1964-5 term. This will provide an op- 
portunity for a definitive settlement 
of many of the issues raised in the 
Stolberg case and may well result in 
recognition of the right to alternative 
service of every conscientious ob- 
jector, whatever his conscience may 
recognize as a source of guidance. 

EQUAL JUSTICE 
UNDER THE LAW 

R ecognition of a right by the Su- 
preme Court is not enough, as our 
experience with civil rights clearly 


shows. Local administration of the 
draft law by volunteer boards of con- 
scientious militarists is not likely to 
produce “equal justice” for religious 
conscientious objectors. Many boards 
are concerned about being fair and 
have members with broad under- 
standing of the varieties of religious 
experience, but they can hardly be in 
the majority. Congress has rejected 
the much more successful British 
system of special well-qualified tri- 
bunals to pass on the sincerity of 
conscientious objectors in the first 
instance. It would seem, however, 
that appeal boards for conscientious 
objector cases might be composed of 
men with religious qualifications and 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
position they are judging. Then fewer 
cases would go to hostile U. S. Dis- 
trict judges, and the appellate courts 
would not need to spend so much 
time reversing bad decisions. 



George H. Watson is director of the 
Graduate Program in Public Adminis- 
tration and professor of political 
science at Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago. 


ACCUSED OF CONSPIRACY 

Continued from Page 20 
eliminate competition in the $3.6 
billion carbon steel sheet business, 


which represents about one third of 
all the industry’s output. Price rigging 
on this kind of steel could adversely 
affect consumers because it is used 
for automobile bodies, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, and other pro- 
ducts. The companies were charged 
with conspiring to fix prices during 
secret meetings held between 1955 
and 1961. Granite City Steel Co. of 
Granite City, Illinois was named as 
a co-conspirator but was not indicted. 
Granite City Steel along with one of 
its officers had previously been in- 
dicted on charges of conspiring to 
fix prices in the steel castings in- 
dustry. 

It will be instructive to observe 
how diligent Missouri state officials 
are in pressing this case in the months 
and years to come. Attorney General 
Eagleton’s performance shines in con- 
trast to Governor John Dalton’s lack 
of action during his term as attorney 
general. Mr. Eagleton, who is cer- 
tain to be elected lieutenant governor 
this November, will be able in his 
new job to continue following de- 
velopments. 



Byron Lander is working for his 
Ph.D in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. FOCUS /Midwest 
readers ivill remember his expose of 
Lincoln Junior College (Illinois) in 
the May 1963 issue. 
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A Poem about Desire 
l. 

Now is the time of temperature— 
the uncertain catching on of fire 
in a dream about jello 
and the audience shouting “Surprise!” 

Through town streets 

and along ambiguous roads in the country 
X will bear it for days 
like an awful tiger. 

2 . 

The map on the wall magnifies 
Guadalajara. 

On Sunday afternoons in our minds 
we’re crossing the border 

and coming on patios studded with fountains. 
We drink at the gin and draw 
little circles in air. 

There are ways of occupying chairs. 

3. 

If only the days could pass I would pass 
with them, to live 

and expire like a fence-climbing rose. 

The deadliest game is 
the spinning of gestures with a torso, 
until the evenings’ brown rabbits 
do not give up 

their voluptuous shadows for sleep. 


Harlequin and His Family with a Mon\ey 

Pablo Picasso, 1905 

The child could be a lesser fountain 
In a public park: His swaddling clothes that gap 
Reveal swarming legs, genitalia 
Regarded evenly by a handsome ape, 

Who keeps his place upon the ground. 

The expression never misses a trick— 

Beast of stature in some warmer clime, 

Now pantomimes a clown around a track. 

The birth interrupted a black and sleepy night. 

Elephants rubbed restlessly at the smell. 

Around a crib the troupe pressed merry, wine-red 
Faces. A midget silently wished the baby ill. 

For a moment of repose between the acts— 

Mother, in her ballerina gown of blue 

And father, somewhat thinner for the costume— 

Look wonderously at what love will do, 

Or do they think of one more wretched mouth 
To feed, of creaky shelter from the rain 
That often keeps away the crowds, Old ape 
Stares at the child who stares in vain. 


Nancy Holmes is a graduate student at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 



“But 

Not 

Senator 

Goldwater” 


Roll Call Votes Which Passed The Senate 
and Received a Majority of Republican 
Votes But Were Opposed by Senator 
Goldwater in 1962, 1963, and 1964: 


HR 8900. College-aid bill, authorizing a five-year, $2,- 
674,000,000 program of federal aid to higher education, 
including $300,000,000 annually in loans for classroom 
construction at public and private colleges, $924,000,000 
for an estimated 215,000 four-year scholarships and $50,000,- 
000 annually in matching grants for construction of public 
community (junior) colleges. Passed 69-17: R 24-7; D 45-10 
(ND 35-2; SD 10-8), February 6, 1962. 


.S' 2768. Authorize the President to loan up to $100 
million to the United Nations, and leaving the method, 
rate, and duration of the financing to the President's 
discretion. Passed 70-22: R 22-11; D 48-11 (ND 36-1; SD 
12-10), April 5, 1962. 


S 2996. Foreign Assistant Act of 1962, making new 
fiscal 1963 authorizations for economic aid of $1,908,- 
900,000 and providing a four-year authorization of $3 
billion, including $600 million in fiscal 1963, for aid to 
latin America under the Alliance for Progress. Passed 61- 
23: R 23-10; D 38-13 (ND 29-2; SD 9-11), June 7, 1962. 


HR 13175. Foreign Assistance Appropriation Act of 1962, 
providing $4,422,800,000 in military and economic aid for 
fiscal 1963 and $2,358,602,000 in other funds for fiscal 
1963. Passed 57-24: R 18-9; D 39-15 (ND 31-3; SD 8-12), 
October 2, 1962. 


S 4. Establish a National Wilderness Preservation System. 
Passed 73-12: R 19-6. D 54-6 (ND 37-2; SD 17-4), April 
9, 1963. 


S 777. Authorize a two-year, $20-million appropriation 
for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. Passed 
59-14: R 18-9; D 41-5 (ND 30-0; SD 11-5), June 17, 1963. 


HR 12. Health Professions Educational Assistance Act of 
1963. Passed 71-9: R 22-4; D 49-5 (ND 35-0; SD 14-5), 
September 12, 1963. 


Executive: Limited Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty. Ratified 80- 
19: R 25-8; D 55-11 (ND 41-2; SD 14-9), September 24, 
1963. 


HR 4955. Authorize new funds for an expanded vo- 
cational education program, and extend the National De- 
fense Education Act and aid to federally impacted school 
area. Passed 80-4: R 22-3; D 58-1 (ND 41-0; SD 17-1), 
October 8, 1963. 


"I know Barry fairly well. He is a great 
American . . . He is absolutely superb in 
his Americanism. Yd love to see him 
President of the United States, and may- 
be someday we shall.” 

From the “Blue Book” by Robert Welch 

“ A lot of people in mv home town 
(Phoenix), both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, have been attracted to it (the 
John Birch Society), and I am impressed 
by the. type of people in it. They are 
the kind we need in politics.” 

Remarks by Senator Goldwater before 
Pepperdine College freedom forum , Los 
Angeles, March 29, 1961. 


HR 6143. Authorize a five-year $1,895,000,000 program 
of federal grants and loans for construction or improvement 
of public and private college facilities. Passed 60-19: 
R 19-8; D 41-11 (ND 33-0; SD 8-11), October 21, 1963. 


HR 7885. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1963, authorizing 
appropriations of $3,702,365,000 for foreign aid in fiscal 
1964. Passed 63-17: R 20-7; D 43-10 (ND 34-2; SD 9-8), 
November 15, 1963. 


HR 6143. Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, pro- 
viding a five-year program of federal grants and loans 
for construction or improvement of public and private 
higher education academic facilities and authorizing $1,- 
195,000,000 over the first three years. Adoption of the 
conference report. Agreed to 54-27: R 17-10; D 37-17 (ND 
32-4; SD 5-13), December 10, 1963. 


HR 9499. Foreign aid appropriations bill, providing $3,- 
273,203,000 for foreign aid and $304,855,607 for various 
other programs. Passed 60-25: R 15-10; D 45-15 ND 38-3; 
SD 7-12), December 19, 1963. 


HR 7406. Authorize $461,760,000 in additional U. S. con- 
tributions to the Inter-American Development Bank. Passed 
45-24: R 15-8; D 30-16 (ND 21-5; SD 9-11), January 14, 
1964. 


S 2214. Authorize $312 million as the U.S. contribution 
to an increase in the financial resources of the International 
Development Association. Passed 38-31: R 10-15; D 28-16 
(ND 25-5; SD 3-11), January 20, 1964. 


HR 8363. Passage of the Revenue Act of 1964, reducing 
personal and corporate income fax liabilities by $11.9 
billion over a two-year period, lowering personal income 
tax rates from a range of 20 to 91 percent to a range 
of 14 to 70 percent, lowering personal income fax liabilities 
by an average 19.7 percent, reducing the corporate income 
tax rate from 52 to 48 percent in a manner giving special 
benefit to small business and making other structural 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Passed 
77-21: R 21-10; D 56-11 (ND 41-3; SD 15-8), February 7, 
1964. 


HR 7152. Civil Rights Act of 1964. Mansfield (D Ment.)- 
Dirksen (R III.) motion that the Senate invoke cloture on 
the Southern filibuster. Cloture motion adopted 71-29: 
R 27-6: D 44-23 (ND 41-3; SD 3-20), June 10, 1964. 


S 2642. Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Establish a 
variety of federal anti-poverty programs and an Office of 
Economic Opportunity in the Executive Office of the 
President to direct and coordinate the projects. Authorize 
$947.2 million in fiscal 1965 for a wide variety of pro- 
grams to combat poverty. Passed 61-34: R 10-22 (ND 40- ! ; 
SD 11-11), July 23, 1964. 
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HARRIETT WOODS 


Should 
St. Louis 
Boost Baxes 

for 
x 4rt 

and 

Education? 



B arely a year and a half after its 
formal incorporation, the Greater St. 
Louis Arts Council is in jeopardy. 
Its second fund-raising attempt — as 
the first— has fallen short and it has 
parted company with its executive 
director. 

Everyone in the Council and its 
nine financially dependent agencies 
cite the campaign cliche “lack of 
broad community support” as re- 
sponsible for the Fund’s failure. 

The danger is that St. Louisans 
will again miss the one complete 
answer: community-wide tax sup- 
port. 

Such agencies as the Symphony , 
Shaw's Garden, KETC Community 
Television, the Museum of Science 
and Natural History, and the Adult 
Education Council certainly merit 
equal attention with the Art Museum 
and the zoo, which presently are 
supported by mill tax. 

These institutions, like tax-financed 
public libraries, are saved the wasting 
cost and uncertainty of annual charity 
campaigns. Most important, when -all 
citizens have a financial stake in an 
agency they are more likely to par- 
ticipate in its activities. 

A fund-raising system guaranteeing 
a budget for creative and educational 
agencies might balance the hold of 
the business-social power structure 
(the St. Louis “establishment”) which 
— not always by choice — controls 
culture. 

-Members of all art agency nominat- 
ing committees are convinced that 
culture is supported only by a small 
band of aficionados and others able 
to give without hurting. Art Council 
directors, like those of most other 
major cultural institutions, are chosen 
for fund-raising ability and social 
contacts, not because of any involve- 
ment in the arts. Many work hard to 
fulfill their “civic duties,” although 
they may have little enthusiasm for 
the agencies they control. Some of 
the 75 members of the mammoth St. 
Louis Symphony Board promised to 
give money if they don’t have to at- 
tend the concerts, goes an old but 
typical joke. 

Only when financial support be- 
comes an obligation shared by all, 
will boards acquire the creative and 
knowledgable citizen. This can be at- 
tained through taxation. The Missouri 
Constitution provides several avenues 
to institute city-county financing. 

A tax of only two cents per $100 
valuation on the current city-county 
propertv valuation would meet the 
Art Council’s 1964 goal of approxi- 


mately $650,000. This goal is % ac- 
tually totally inadequate to meet the 
real needs of cultural groups. 

Therefore a tax of three or four 
cents might produce fairer income for 
present agencies. For comparison, the 
St. Louis City Library receives in- 
come from a 15 cent tax and the St. 
Louis County Library from 12 cent. 

Other alternatives — such as com- 
petitive private fund-raising or united 
fund-raising — have been tried and 
have failed. The “Spirit of St. Louis” 
fund, which was the first combined 
effort in the cultural area, raised 
$465,000 or 92.2 per cent of its 1961 
goal. It gave way to the broader Art 
Council, which raised $607,000 in 
1963. Although this was only 83 per 
cent of its goal, it was $200,000 more 
than benefiting agencies had been 
able to raise independently. The goal 
for 1964 was adjusted downward to 
for 1964 was $647,748. 

W men this year’s drive reached 
only an estimated $520,000 or 80 per 
cent of the goal, Art Council Presi- 
sident Robert Brookings Smith chal- 
lenged board members to solve the 
problems or dissolve the Council. 

Louis J. Schaefer, president of Saf- 
Card, Inc., and chairman of the 
Council’s administrative committee, 
emphasized that money must be ob- 
tained from executives, small business- 
men, and the general public, as well 
as from corporations (which now 
supply more than half of the Council 
funds). He confirmed the Council’s 
interest in exploring cooperation 
with the United Fund as a way of 
reaching these potential donors. 

This interest definitely is one-way. 
“We feel the Arts Council should 
stand on its own and not constantly 
try to relate to us,” comments United 
Fund Executive Director John Dillen- 
court. By informal and written agree- 
ments, the United Fund is the only 
drive permitted in major St. Louis 
firms. Its “Fair Share” campaigns for 
the benefit of 117 health and welfare 
agencies have reached their goals for 
the last few years, and Dillencourt is 
frank to say that an additional plant 
drive might threaten this record. 

It was United Fund’s ouster of 
seven cultural agencies in 1960 which 
prompted the attempt to federate art 
and education agencies. The ouster, 
then attributed to a shortage of funds, 
reflects a community assumption that 
activities like Adult Education, the 
International Institute, or the Sym- 
phony are not as vital as, sav, the 
Boy Scouts, who receive a third of 
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a million from the St. Louis United 
Fund. 

Schaefer is concerned lest the Coun- 
cil is given up too soon. He feels, 
given time, it might be as successful 
as the larger charity federation. Others 
concur if fund-raising techniques are 
improved. 

One civic leader said broader sup- 
port would result from including more 
agencies. At present, 63 art and edu- 
cation members are eligible to receive 
certain promotional and administra- 
tive assistance, but no funds. The 
Council drive -benefits only the Sym- 
phony, KETC, Science Museum, 
Community Music School, Shaw’s 
Garden, Mark Twain Summer In- 
stitute, Adult Education Council, 
Little Symphony Concerts, Young 
Audiences, Inc., and the Arts Council 
itself. Except for the Council, all rely 
in addition on some earned income. 

Involvement of more agencies, 
another participant feels, will cause 
more problems. “The music lovers 
would rather give just to the Sym- 
phony. The Garden lovers to the 
Garden. They don’t increase their 
gifts for others. They may even stay 
out.” 

Charles C. Mark, the Council’s de- 
parting executive director, blames the 
failure on a lack of leadership. Mark 
came to St. Louis first as an expert 
adviser, and then was hired as di- 
rector of the “Spirit of St. Louis,” the 
predecessor of the Arts Council. It 
was his recommendation for an Arts 
Council and a united, one-campaign 
culture drive which was endorsed by 
Civic Progress, Inc., and later in- 
cluded in the $40,000 arts survey, 
which he actually helped to write. 

(The survey recommendation for 
an Arts Council was, in fact, hardly 
surprising, as noted by Robert Ahrens 
in FOCUS/ Midwest, August 1963. 
The survey began with this very con- 
clusion “firmly in mind.” Ahrens also 
warned that the arts council concept 
has been “oversold ... as a kind of 
automatic solution to a community’s 
cultural problems.” The survey, of 
course, called for “a broader base of 
effective and coordinated community 
support.”) 

X n July 1964, Mark summarized the 
Council’s situation for his board in a 
memo which may have hastened his 
separation from his job. He frequently 
questioned the role of Civic Progress, 
Inc. 

Civic Progress, Inc. is composed of 
heads of the area’s biggest corpora- 
tions and financial institutions plus 
the presidents of the two universities. 
Other community leaders describe it 
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as the “oligarchy” or the “fat cats.” 
In any case, no major financial un- 
dertaking in the St. Louis area is 
possible without Civic Progress, Inc. 
support. The intercession of Civic 
Progress, Inc. in the successful negoti- 
ations to retain the St. Louis football 
Cardinals for the city was considered 
a key factor. 

Mark contended that neither Civic 
Progress, Inc. nor member agencies 
ever felt a full commitment to the 
Council project, despite a great deal 
of lip service. He cited the failure 
to push collection of executive gifts 
and the readiness to use the United 
Fund agreement (one drive per 
year) as a “protective device.” 

He definitely feels, that the Art 
Council should continue as a co- 
ordinating agency even if his board 
decides to let the fund go. And he 
admits to some puzzlement and dis- 
couragement when St. Louis com- 
munity leaders can rally to hold on 
to a football team but show little 
interest in doing the same for the 
arts. 

In reply, William A. McDonnell, 
chairman of the Frisco Railroad, 
speaking as Civic Progress president, 
told newspapers his group never 
claimed to be fund-raisers, but had 
given the Arts Fund its “whole- 
hearted and unreserved blessing.” 

In actual sequence of events, the 
Council concept was presented to 
Civic Progress through the Spirit 
fund’s Director Mark in September 
1961. After committee study. Civic 
Progress voted unanimously in Janu- 
ary 1962 to assume initial leader- 
ship in establishing a nonprofit 
united arts and cultural campaign 
corporation. 

However nothing happened until 
Smith, vice-chairman of Mercantile 
Trust Company, took over the or- 
ganizing chore in early summer. He 
quickly raised funds for the cultural 
survey by Booz, Allen & Hamilton of 
Chicago. Because several of the cul- 
tural agencies were near bankruptcy, 
a skeletal Arts Council was set up 
and the 1963 drive launched before 
survey results were complete. Some 
critics contend organization was 
rushed before everyone, including 
member agencies, was ready. 

If the federated fund drive should 
be abandoned, companies and individ- 
uals once again would be besieged 
by individual appeals, now barred to 
council campaign members. No one 
seems to want this, at least publicly. 
Symphony Manager William Zalken 
did indicate that, on balance, the 
arts fund had produced no more than 
the Symphony’s individual efforts. 


“There are just a certain number of 
people interested in this and you 
have to face it,” he said. 

Very probably. Art Council direc- 
tors will temporize by continuing the 
present drive for awhile. But if they 
cannot devise some radical change 
of approach, culture in St. Louis — 
like the Symphony — will continue 
its hand-to-mouth existence, encour- 
aging neither pride nor improvement. 
Subject to the whims of board mem- 
bers and the annual “vote” of donors, 
cultural agencies are unable to make 
long range plans or follow solely pro- 
fessional advice. 

The special Arts Survey, completed 
last year, strongly urged construction 
of a major arts center. Schaefer said 
large sums are available from inter- 
ested donors once the community 
indicates it is willing and able to 
provide maintenance. Tax support 
would also solve this problem and 
would free large corporate and pri- 
vate gifts for use in capital improve- 
ments and endowment. 



Harriett Woods , a St. Louis free 
lancer , is a frequent contributor to 
FOCUS /Midwest. 
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A mm e irs cam Agriculture 

Continued from Page 15 
ether health services for the migrant. Grants have already 
been awarded for such projects in 25 states. 

Child Labor 

Only 10 states provide a minimum age for employ- 
ment of children in agriculture outside of school hours. 
This age is 14 in Missouri. In 17 states a minimum age 
for work during school hours exists. This age is 16 in 
Illinois. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act establishes a 16-year 
minimum age during school hours for agricultural em- 
ployment in connection with interstate or foreign com- 
merce. Once again, it is difficult to stop all child labor 
since the migrant family depends on this income for 
existence. 

Workmens Compensation 

Although workmen's compensation legislation was the 
first type of social insurance to be developed extensively 
in this country, little progress has been made in extend- 
ing such benefits to agricultural workers. 

Agriculture is the third most hazardous industry in the 
United States. Its fatality rate is exceeded only by 
mining and construction. Yet farmworkers, for the most 
part, are unprotected by the kind of workmen's com- 
pensation which covers less dangerous types of employ- 
ment. 

The original intention of workmen's compensation 
coverage, thirty to fifty years ago when it was being 
passed by the various states, was to cover all workers. 
Agriculture was exempt because the farm seemed very 
different from a factory centered around powerful and 
dangerous machinery. Farming today is a giant mechanized 
enterprise and carries with it all of the dangers of an 
industrial plant. 

Illinois and Missouri have no workmen's compensa- 
tion regulations. 

Minimum Wage 

The minimum wage laws of only Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico apply to migrant workers. In 1963, Wisconsin issued 
an administrative order which set a minimum of 85 cents 
an hour for employment of women and minors, 16 years 
of age and over, employed in agriculture. Minors under 
16 may not be paid less than 65 cents an hour. 

Farm workers who cultivate the soil or grow or harvest 
crops, or who raise livestock, bees, furbearing animals or 
poultry, are exempt from the minimum wage and over- 
time provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Wage Payment and Wage Collection 

Only in six states do wage payment laws provide pro- 
tection for all or some farm workers. They require regular 
paydays and prompt payment in case the employee is 
discharged or quits. As to wage collection, the laws of 
15 jurisdictions (including Illinois) authorize the Labor 
Department to use legal procedures to collect back wages 
for workers. These laws are broad enough to include farm 
workers. 

Unemployment and Temporary Disability Insurance 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico are the only two jurisdictions 
which specifically cover agricultural workers under their 
unemployment insurance laws. Of the four states thaH 
have provided for temporary disability benefits, only one, 
California, covers agricultural workers. The other three 
laws specifically exempt such workers. 

Social Security Law — Old Age and Survivors * 
Insurance (OAS1) 

The LhS. Department of Labor reports that “the Social 
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Security Act covers farm employees who are paid by an 
employer $150 or more in cash during the year, or who 
have worked for an employer for 20 or more days during 
a year for a cash pay figured on a time basis.” 

Under the current system, workers may have deduc- 
tion from their pay of which they have no record (and 
no refund), yet which are not credited to them for OASI 
purposes. An accurate estimate of how many workers 
are covered by it is difficult. Estimates from state and 
voluntary agency sources have varied widely. 

Apart from the OASI program, the Federal Social 
Security Act is of little value to the migrants. Its provi- 
sions for aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the permanently disabled can have little applicabil- 
ity to a migrant working force. The blind, the crippled 
child, the maimed are seldom found in the migrant 
streams. This is all just as well because the laws of almost 
all states have residency requirements which the migrant 
cannot meet. Illinois is typical: a person must live in the 
state for at least one year to get relief or old age as- 
sistance. 

Easy answers to the continuing plight of the agricultural 
migrant worker do not exist. Answers which attempt to 
isolate the problems of the migrant from the rest of the 
economy are worthless. 

It must be concluded that any program to alter sig- 
nificantly the situation of the migrant must include ways in 
which the problem of granting and paying public as- 
sistance to “stateless” persons can be made. Such a plan 
should include one or both of the following programs: 

1. Reciprocal agreements or compacts among the 
states whereby the state in which the residence 
requirement for public assistance was last estab- 
lished by “stateless” persons, will assume 
the cost of public assistance until new residence 
is established. 

2. Legislation by Congress whereby the Federal 
government will assume the cost of public as- 
sistance to those “stateless” persons. 

In order for either of the above to be successful or 
even enacted, the general public must be aware of the 
problem and support its solution. This ambitious task can 
be attacked on three levels: 

1. Work must be done directly with the migrant 
to create programs in adult and child education, 
recreation, improvement of living conditions, and 
community acceptance of the migrant. 

2. Organizations and individuals should seek 
through public presentations to increase 
concern about the culture of poverty in the Mid- 
west, to present facts about the problems of the 
migratory worker, to propose solutions to the 
problem, to gain supporters and to raise funds 
for the improvement of the migrant's environ- 
ment. 

3. All of the above should lead to public support 
for favorable legislation for the migrant at the 
state and federal level. 

The target of broadly based legislation favoring the 
migrant is an ambitious enough goal for the present. 
While such legislation will not solve nearly all the prob- 
lems, it is a first and essential step. 



Clifford A. Steward recently participated in a study 
group on the migrant at the University of Illinois. 
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SMALL TOWN 
HUMANITY 

Paul Schlueter 
WHAT TIME COLLECTS by James 
T. Farrell. (Doubleday, $5.95, 421 

PP-) 

(Critics sometimes discredit James 
T. Farrell’s outdated naturalism, but 
he continues to emphasize the familiar 
themes of heredity, environment, and 
such natural drives as sex. He is also 
too easily dismissed as a craftsman; 
although at his worst as wretched and 
garrulous a stylist as Dreiser, Farrell, 
like Dreiser, has a peculiar kind of 
force and power in his fiction which 
transcend both his anachronistic 
naturalistic theory and his stylistic 
shortcomings. Although still linked by 
his detractors with the Irish Catholics 
of depression-era Chicago, Farrell’s 
ability to create characters ruled by 
impersonal deterministic forces is 
equally as successful in What Time 
Collects , the second of a proposed 
series called “The Universe of Time,” 
which deals, unlike the earlier novels, 
with small-town humanity. 

What Time Collects deals with the 
courtship and marriage of Zeke 
Daniels and Anne Duncan in the 
early 1920’s and their parents’ similar 
experiences in the 1890’s. What plot 
there is consists of Zeke’s unsuccessful 
efforts to add Anne to his list of 
sexual conquests, their ultimate mar- 
riage, and, at the novel’s conclusion, 
Anne’s leaving for Chicago, where 
presumably she will encounter some 
of the characters in the first novel in 
the series, The Silence of History 
(1963). This new novel is set in a 
fictitious mid western town named 
y alley City (which Time inexplicably 
equated with St. Louis, and the New 
York Review of Books with “the 
suburbs of Chicago”), and filled with 
generally stereotyped middle-class, 
fundamentalist, sex-obsessed Babbitts. 
Anne, for example, is the untarnished 
virgin who turns into an insatiable 
sexual creature, with Zeke’s aid; Zeke 
himself is a grotesque satyr! Zeke’s 
father is a nobody who finds the Ku 
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Klux Klan a means of achieving 
identity; and Zeke’s mother is a com- 
bination of the pietistic soul who 
thinks of sex as the devil’s instrument 
which women must bear as expiation 
for their sin, and a prurient busybodv 
who listens at her son’s bedroom door 
for suspicious mattress sounds, and 
who during her youth, even had a 
fling at Lesbianism. Other than Anne, 
the characters do not develop, and 
even she follows somewhat predict- 
able lines except for her sudden and 
unexpected departure. 

Sex, always a part of Farrell’s fiction 
about the raw, harsh city, takes on a 
different but undiminished flavor in 
What Time Collects , partly, no doubt 
because of today’s more liberal at- 
titude toward sexual explicitness. But 
Farrell, instead of using common 
monosyllabic or even technical terms 
of sex, uses the term “fornicate,” 
almost always transitively. This some- 
times becomes downright silly, as 
when Zeke’s mother muses about her 
husband wanting to “fornicate her.” 
Surely real speech and thought (a 
prime naturalistic credo) were never 
like this, even among Farrell’s proto- 
types, although it does heighten the 
conflict within his characters. Torn 
by opposite forces — piously denounc- 
ing the flesh and avidly seeking after 
that flesh — Farrell’s characters find 
the choice between the old and the 
new natures a hard one although they 
are manipulated so much that this 
conflict rarely seems plausible; most- 
ly it seems pure hypocrisy. After all, 
just how often do fundamentalists 
visit whorehouses, and, more, import- 
ant, how do they reconcile such 
blatantly hypocritical behavior with 
any kind of Christian doctrine? Some 
of the characters feel sex outside of 
marriage is all right, while within 
marriage it becomes an unclean thing 
to be endured — hardly the usual 
dichotomy, but, curiously, quite 
similar to those anti-sin sermons which 
entice the listener to experience sin 
vicariously. 

Technically, this novel is mixed: at 
times Farrell is brilliantly but incon- 
sistently aware of the nuances of his 


characters’ speech-patterns, but 
sometimes a horriblv awkward mixing 
of high and low stvles ruins the de- 
sired effect, as these lines from p. 197, 
about Zeke’s father, indicate: “Thus 
proceeded the less than crystalline 
ratiocinations of Tom Daniels”; “Not 
on every day, and most certainly not 
on Sunday, did Tom wake up and see 
his Brunnehuldean wife.” One tech- 
nical area where Farrell excels is, 
appropriately, in the matter of time. 
Skillfully, he moves from one genera- 
tion to the other w ith ease and with 
no sense of artificiality or contrivance. 
Interior monolog, while hardly new, 
is also handled well, even though it 
is unusual in a naturalistic tale. 

Despite these reservations, this 
novel is significant. Notwithstanding 
his weaknesses as a maker of plots, 
a developer of character, or a stylist, 
Farrell compensates by his intenselv- 
felt awareness of human behavior and 
the forces at work on behavior. This 
novel’s virtues, while not enough to 
add weight to the suggestion that 
Farrell be awarded the Nobel Prize, 
do certainly balance the defects. As 
a whole. What Time Collects is a 
striking testimonial to Farrell’s writing 
qualities: he is still able to handle 
a limited amount of material, in a 
limited manner, from a limited point 
of view, better than anyone else. This 
novel, then, may be part of his memor- 
able series of books; only the inexor- 
able time he writes about will tell. 

STORIES: BITTER 
AND SWEET 

Peter Seymour 

B I T T E R KNOWLEDGE, S h o r t 
Stories by Jack Matthews (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.50, 149 pp.) 
DANCERS ON THE SHORE, Wil- 
liam Melvin Kelley (Doubledav and 
Company, $3.95, 201 pp.) 

13 oth these collections of short 
stories concern people in moments 
of sudden crisis. 

“I don’t suppose anyone can live 
without some kind of illusion, some- 
where in his life.” So ends the title 
story “Bitter Knowledge” in Jack 
Matthews’ collection. But it seems 
as if the characters inhabiting Mat- 
thews’ fiction are bent upon uncover- 
ing illusions and laying the soul bare. 
In Robert Penn Warren’s definition 
of a work of fiction, a “moral reeval- 
uation” occurs, a realization that 
somehow changes the protagonist. 
Realizations usually dispel illusions — 
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and usually the truth comes as bitter 
knowledge. 

With sensitive attention to mean- 
ingful, mood-setting detail, Matthews 
brings people face to face with the 
horrors of their illusions and delusions. 
Some of them move on with a 
glimmer of hope; others sink even 
deeper into the quicksand of regret, 
shame, and bitterness. Some realize 
anew their human predicament; others 
miss the point. The point is, in terms 
of Matthews’ writing, that life is 
perverse, not easily controlled, let 
alone fathomable; that life is often 
mean and unfair, and that self- 
knowledge and a sense of kindness 
for all men are essential to sanity. 

One of Matthew’s themes — man’s 
inability to cope with the injustice 
of circumstances — recurs in several 
exceptionally good stories. “The Girl 
Who Was Naturally Not Perfect” 
concerns a boy accused of fathering 
the child of the idiot sister of the 
girl he loves. Innocent, yet unable to 
escape the verdict, he cries to God 
to be released “from the torment of 
living in a world where there was 
neither svmmetry nor logic, nor sweet- 
ness nor light.” And in “The Lonely 
Ones” Dudley has missed out on life 
and love while caring for his panicky 
mother and 700 pound idiot brother. 
Dudley is consumed by hatred and 
self-pity. Injustice destroys him. 

Matthews’ characters are beauti- 
fully drawn, each individual and pre- 
cise: as Otto Flashmann who liked 
to stay at home “where he was mere- 
ly another, larger piece of Dresden;” 
or Skobol, the janitor, who sat read- 
ing the newspaper ads (“How many 
things he did not want! He knew 
their prices!”) or the dying old ice 
man who sat glued to the television 
screen that appeared to him only as 
a cake of ice. 

Unfortunately William Kelley lacks 
the story-telling power of Matthews. 
Unfortunate because we cannot help 
knowing Kelley is a Negro (his pic- 
ture is on the dust jacket) and this 
fact, rightly or wrongly, gives us hope 
that within his work illuminations 
will occur concerning the greatest 
socio-moral problem of our time. 
While some of the stories deal with 
Negro-white antagonism, most do not; 
those that do are not very rewarding. 
Kelley states his belief that the 
writer should ask questions, not give 
answers. The writer “should depict 
people, not symbols or ideas dis- 
guised as people.” All well and good. 
But shouldn’t the writer also suggest 
answers? 

Certainly Kelley depicts people, his 
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own people, with apparent accuracy 
and with an ear for thejr idiom. But 
his situations are often cliche and lack 
new insights or significant resolutions. 
His realism is often boring because 
it lacks selectivity. 

Some of his stories concern a young 
girls pregnancy and her family’s con- 
fusion (“Connie”); a father’s latent 
jealousy of his brother (“A Visit to 
Grandmother”); a boyfriend-girl- 
friend break-up that goes nowhere 
(“Saint Paul and the Monkeys”); and 
a neurotic white man’s confused love- 
prejudice toward his Negro maid 
(“The Servant Problem”). 

A few deal with the “Negro prob- 
lem.” In “A Good Long Sidewalk” a 
Negro boy says, “Are white people 
all bad? There’s some good ones, ain’t 
there Mama?” But his father answers: 
“Sure there is, Junior. The dead ones 
is good!” 

Compare this to Matthews’ one 
Negro story — “Trouble in the Blood,” 
in which Middleton, staying two 
weeks in a small town on business, 
meets a girl who moves into his 
motel room with him. Middleton 
realizes something is bothering her, 
but can’t find out what. He is a 
fastidious man who continually “feels” 
dirty, and he finally gets fed up with 
the girl’s slovenliness and kicks her 
out. Later he finds out what was 
wrong with her. “Why,” a man tells 
him, “she’s married to a nigger.” 
Middleton feels “insects crawling in 
his ears and cobwebs trembling in 
his eyes.” He takes a 20 minute 
shower and feels all right again. 

Perhaps the major flaw in Kelley’s 
work is the unconvincing motivation 
of his characters. While Matthews’ 
people do strange things, for the most 
part we are compelled to accept 
them, to understand the “why” and 
to feel an emotional involvement, all 
too often lacking in Kelley’s stories. 

Kelley’s most successful piece is 
“Cry for Me” — about Uncle Wallace, 
a Negro guitar player who makes it 
big in the folk-music business. He 
gives a concert in Carnegie Hall 
which turns into a weird, dream-like 
session of universal brotherhood (dur- 
ing which Uncle Wallace just dies): 
“he’d taken all them people, and sung 
to them, and made them forget who 
they was, and what they come from, 
and remember only that they was 
people.” 

Matthews is clearly the more dis- 
ciplined and perceptive short story 
artist of the two. Not to downgrade 
Matthews at all, still it is apparent 
that Kelley is attempting something 
more important, if for no other rea- 
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son than that his skin is dark. His 
task is immense. He opens his book 
with a quotation from Joseph Con- 
rad’s “Heart of Darkness.” It con- 
cerns Conrad’s impressions of the 
wild African natives who “howled 
and leaped, and spun, and made 
horrid faces; but what thrilled you 
was just the thought of their human- 
ity — like yours — the thought of your 
remote kinship with this wild and 
passionate uproar . . . what was there, 
after all? Joy, fear, sorrow, devotion, 
valor, rage — who can tell? — but 
truth — truth stripped of its cloak 
of time. Let the fool gape and shudder 
— the man knows, and can look on 
without a wink. But he must at least 
be as much of a man as these on the 
shore.” 

It is too bad that Kelley was 
unable to fulfill in his stories the 
promise of this moving quotation. It 
must have been a kind of goal for 
him. One hopes in time he will reach 
it. 

THE EARLY SEAN 
O’CASEY 

Robert C. Jones 
FEATHERS FROM THE GREEN 
CROW: Sean O’Casey, 1905-1925, 
edited by Robert Hogan. (Univer- 
sity of Missouri Press, $6.50, 342 
PP)- 

T he Sean O’Casey of The Shadow 
of a Gunman , Juno and the Paycock , 
The Plough and the Stars served a 
long and sometimes disappointing ap- 
prenticeship, writing pamphlets, 
songs, stories, essays, and letters in 
partisan newspapers and magazines, 
verses and plays that never got out 
of manuscript. Now, Robert Hogan, 
playwright and professor of English at 
Duke University, has edited a selec- 
tion of O’Casey’s early work to give 
readers of the later plays a particular 
insight into the genesis fo his ideas 
and artistry. (O’Casey died this 
month in England. He was 84.) 

The book falls into seven parts: 
opinions, largely letters and essay- 
editorials from the Irish Worker , Irish 
Opinion , and similar periodicals; con- 
troversies, essays dealing with specific 
contentions; songs, satirical and 
parody verses set to popular airs; a 
lament, for Irish patriot Thomas Ashe, 
who died in Mount joy Prison; a his- 
tory of the Irish citizen army; stories; 
and plays. Together they offer a com- 
prehensive survey of the sweep of 
O’Casey’s early views and enthusi- 
asms. He got a solid background in 
the knock-and-tumble school of the 
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Irish press, and the strengths of his 
later writings developed and were 
tested in these first fights. The charac- 
ters of his plays became the same 
Irish he praised and castigated in his 
pieces on labor, the railroad, na- 
tionalism, and the Irish language. 

O’Casey once wrote of his early 
works, “I often wish that they were 
alive again, for buried in them are a 
wild joy and a savage bitterness that 
I shall never know again.” Certainly 
we see both qualities in this volume. 

There is a relish in young O’Casey’s 
rhetoric as he takes the hide off an 
opponent in an agrument over Home 
Rule. There is bitterness in his refer- 
ences to Irish poverty and his de- 
mand that the people be free from 
economic worry before any pressing 
for idealistic reforms of language or 
education : 

You cannot give a good educa- 
tion, [he wrote,] either English 
or Irish, to a barely-nourished child 
—let that be a law unto itself; it is 
unassailable. But, since they are 
forced, ill-fed as they are, to go to 
school, I hold that the efforts re- 
quired of them, and the calls upon 
their impoverished energy should 
be as few and as bearable as pos- 
sible, so as to leave them some of 
the resisting force necessary to 
withstand the physical dangers sur- 
rounding them. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
these early writings is their essential 
poetry. Whether he deals with a 
topical issue like the outrages of 
foremen on the Irish Great Northern 
Railway raking in private profits 
at the expense of their workmen, or 
retells mi ancient tale like “The Corn- 
crake, O Casey is fundamentally a 
poet. He had always more sympathy 
for Strindberg s dream plays than for 
Ibsen s factual realism.” Although the 
facts are present, they are trans- 
formed from pedestrian detail into 
sardonic, rueful, or youthfully exuber- 
ant fancy. 

Nannies Night Out, the one-act 
comedy which closes the book, is a 
case m point. Irish Nannie, who drinks 
methylated spirits when she can, has 
become drunk as a lord and breaks up 
a fight and attempted robbery in Mrs. 
Pendei s store. She then tears off and 
is arrested bv policemen for breaking 
in the windows of a neighboring 
shop. Although the poverty-stricken 
conditions of the characters are stark- 
ly present and the play is marked by 
violence, both of language and ac- 
tion, it is at the same time wildly 
funny. Juxtaposed against the bur- 
lesque — the shame of the men who 
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refuse to help Nannie and her ironic 
arrest for disturbing the peace — is 
the haunting refrain of ballad singers 
up the street: 

For Ireland is Ireland thro’ joy 
an’ thro’ tears. 

Hope never dies thro’ the long 
wear/ years. 

The words are prophetic of 
O’Casey’s own turbulent career. As 
much of O’Casey’s more familiar writ- 
ings throw light on the issues of 
today, so these early writings reveal 
the beginning artist who emerged 
from their apprentice-fire. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press has per- 
formed a genuine literary service in 
bringing this book to the public. 



REVIEWERS: Paul Schlueter teaches 
in the Department of English at 
Southern Illinois University. His re- 
views have appeared in the Christian 
Century, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Chicago Daily News, and other 
publications. He is a contributor to 
“Contemporary American Novelists,” 
which will be published this fall. 
Peter Seymour is an advertising writer 
in Los Angeles. He has published 
poems and criticism in magazines on 
the West Coast as well as in FOCUS/ 
Midwest. Robert C. Jones teaches at 
Central Missouri State College in 
VVarrensburg. 



BOOKS FOR FOCUS 
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Political Parties in a New Nation, 
The American Expeprience 1776- 
1809 by William Nisbet Chambers 
(Oxford University Press, $4.50, 231 
pp.) The Democrats 1789-1964 by 
William Nisbet Chambers (D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., $1.45, 192 
pp.) Both books are rich, exciting, 
and conceptually attractive. The 
tribulations of American party 
building — and its meaning in ac- 
tualizing democratic intent — offer 
insights not only into American his- 
tory and political life, but also into 
that of newly emerging nations, in- 
cluding those which do not conform 
to our two-party system. Knowledge 


of the first book — published earlier 
— is valuable in deriving the utmost 
from the later work, which unlike so 
many other election year publica- 
tions is scholarly in execution, but 
readable both for the student and 
general observer. 

native.” It makes a conscientious ef- 
fort to cover the usual and unusual 
in the life of St. Louis. 


Missouri Reader edited by Frank 
Luther Mott (University of Missouri 
Press, $8.00, 383 pp.) is a well 
thought out and interestingly ar- 
ranged anthology of poetry, fiction, 
essays, and reminiscences. It includes 
chapters by Irving Dilliard, Harry 
Truman, John G. Neihardt, Mark 
Twain, William Allen White, Jack 
Conroy, and others. 


All proceeds from the sale of Moral 
Crisis — The Case For Civil Rights 
(Gilbert Publishing Co., 185 pp., $1) 
will be donated to the civil rights 
organizations which sponsored the 
March on Washington. The paper- 
back includes key civil rights speeches 
by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
and Senators Humphrey and Kuchel. 
Of historic interest is Humphrey’s 
1948 address which caused the 
Southern walk-out and is an apt ex- 
ample of Humphrey oratory. 


The St. Louis Guidebook (St. Louis 
Chapter, Theta Sigma Phi, 192 pp., 
$1.95) published on occasion of the 
City’s Bicentennial, is a valuable 
guide more for the traveler than “the 
native” to all that makes up St. Louis. 
It makes a conscientious effort to 
cover the usual and unusual in the 
life of the city. 


Negroes : Their Gift to St. Louis 
(published by Employees Loan Co., 
in furtherance of the St. Louis Bi- 
centennial Observance, $1, 44 pp.) 
reflects the collective efforts of many 
sources. It is the first historical bro- 
chure portraying the Negro’s contri- 
bution to St. Louis. It covers religion, 
education, fine arts, medicine and 
health, labor, business, government 
and law, social work, and other sub- 
jects. 
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